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his  position  as  agricultural  economist  in  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration (formerly  the  FSA). 
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known  agricultural  statistician  in  the  world.  He  is  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  BAE  in  Charge  of  Statistics  and  for  24  years  has  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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More  recently,  in  the  Nutrition  Programs  office,  as  editor  of  the 
Nutrition  News  Letter  she  has  reviewed  all  reports  of  the  nutrition 
committees  and  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  machinery  and 
achievements  of  the  National  Nutrition  Program. 
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comprehensive  report  to  which  all  agencies  of  the  USDA  had  an 
opportunity  to  contribute,  and  which  was  issued  by  the  Interbureau 
Committee  on  Postwar  Programs. 

Robert  W.  Harrison,  agricultural  economist  in  BAE,  wishes  to  mention 
Walter  Kollmorgen  (now  on  faculty  of  the  University  of  Kansas)  in 
connection  with  his  article  as  they  have  been  co-workers  in  this  field. 

Amy  G.  Cowing  is  in  charge  of  the  Extension  Readability  Unit,  which  was 
set  up  in  the  Division  of  Field  Studies  and  Training  to  study  the 
readability  of  extension  publications. 

Philip  L.  Breakiron,  in  BAE,  is  a  transportation  economist. 

Marshall  Harris,  at  the  request  of  the  Caribbean  Commission,  represented 
the  USDA  and  presented  a  paper  at  the  Land-Tenure  Symposium, 
in  1944  in  Puerto  Rico;  the  published  report  of  the  symposium  in- 
cludes his  resume  of  the  papers,  discussions,  and  tours.  Carl  C.  Tay- 
lor, in  Charge,  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Welfare,  BAE,  will  be 
absent  for  some  months  on  other  work  in  South  America;  also  in 
this  Bureau  are  Neil  Johnson,  agricultural  economist,  and  Douglas 
Ensminci.r,  social  scientist. 
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Family  Farm  Perspectives 

By  SAMUEL  LISS.  As  perspectives  are  one  of  the  needs  of  our 
times  the  Review  welcomes  these  meditations  from  the  organ- 
ization long  \nown  as  the  FSA,  now  combined  with  other  agencies 
to  form  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 


PUBLIC  POLICY  in 
(this  country,  from  early 
times  to  the  present,  has 
strongly  favored  the  preser- 


vation and  expansion  of  the  fam- 
ily farm  as  the  basic  operating  unit 
of  production  in  American  agricul- 
ture. Both  sociological  and  political 
virtues  have  been  associated  with  this 
policy.  Today,  the  family  farm  is 
looked  upon  as  a  "symbol  of  democ- 
racy in  action  in  the  open  country" 
and  "a  way  of  life".  But  both  of 
these  attributes  have  been  divorced, 
for  the  most  part,  from  economic 
considerations. 

The  tendency  to  romanticize  about 
the  virtues  of  family  farms  has  been 
stronger  than  the  willingness  to 
wrestle  with  their  economic  prob- 
lems. Only  in  recent  years  has  it 
become  increasingly  apparent  that 
if  the  national  policy  on  family  farms 
is  to  be  realized  and  the  inherent  at- 
tractive potentialities  which  they 
possess  as  social  organisms  are  to  be 
realized,  the  harsh  economic  realities 
which  they  face  as  commercial  enter- 


prises must  be  reexamined  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  farming  con- 
ditions. (For  an  illuminating  dis- 
cussion of  changes  in  economic  con- 
ditions affecting  family  farms,  see  O. 
R.  Johnson,  "The  Family  Farm," 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  August 
1944,  and  W.  W.  Wilcox,  "The 
Economy  of  Small  Farms  in  Wiscon- 
sin", Journal  of  Farm  Economics, 
May  1944.) 

Agricultural  economists,  among 
other  students  of  our  agricultural 
economy,  are  now  generally  in  agree- 
ment today  that  if  the  family  farm 
is  to  be  preserved  as  the  basic  pattern 
of  our  farm  industry,  if  it  is  to  retain 
its  social  and  economic  stability,  and 
if  those  objectives  are  to  become  more 
than  pious  hopes,  it  must  be  made 
economically  sound  and  productively 
efficient,  to  survive  the  rigors  of  com- 
petition in  agriculture.  With  the 
growing  maturity  of  agriculture  as 
an  industry,  "the  farm  as  a  place  to 
live  .  .  .  contrasted  with  a  place  on 
which  to  work  for  profit  .  .  .  has 
been  greatly  overstated,"  observed 
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the  Land  Settlement  Work  Group  of 
the  Interbureau  Committee  on  Post- 
war Agricultural  Programs  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  realistic  setting  of  the  family 
farm  in  contemporary  American 
Agriculture  was  recently  portrayed 
by  O.  R.  Johnson  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  as  follows:  "Not  only  wrill 
it  be  necessary  for  agriculture  to  keep 
abreast  of  other  industries  in  im- 
provement of  method  and  technique 
if  it  is  to  expect  comparable  rewards, 
but  the  family  farm  must  either  com- 
pete with  highly  commercialized 
agricultural  production  in  effective- 
ness or  be  gradually  relegated  to  a 
standard  of  living  nearer  the  subsist- 
ence level."  ("The  Family  Farm," 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  August 

x944-) 

In  reality,  its  very  prospects  of  sur- 
vival practically  depend  on  its  ability 
to  acquire  the  necessary  factors  of 
production  and  facilities  that  are 
characteristic  of  a  progressive  tech- 
nological era  in  farming  with  a  cor- 
responding ability  to  support  a  level 
of  living  for  its  family  members  that 


Conviction 

No  passion  runs  deeper  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try than  the  belief  that  all  men 
should  enjoy  liberty  under  law.  It 
has  been  our  faith  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Nation,  it  is  our  dream 
for  the  future,  that  every  individual 
and  every  Nation  should  attain 
freedom  and  the  security  to  enjoy  it. 

— Cordi-ll  Hull 


is  common  to  those  of  other  occupa- 
tional groups.  Professor  John  D. 
Black  has  posed  its  survival  prospects 
in  this  way:  "The  way  to  preserve  the 
family  farm  in  this  country  is  to 
make  it  produce  enough  so  that 
people  will  be  satisfied  to  live  on  it. 
This  means  a  family  must  be  able  to 
achieve  the  equivalent  of  the  living 
obtained  by  the  families  of  union 
labor  in  the  cities."  (Testimony 
before  the  Special  Committee  on 
Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning, H.  R.  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pt. 
5,  December  1944.) 

Land  Base 

Probably  the  single  most  important 
current  factor  of  production  affecting 
the  economic  efficiency  of  the  family 
farm  today  is  the  size  of  its  land  base. 
Estimates  indicate  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  3  million  small  farms  in 
this  country  are  under-sized  family 
farms.  This  situation  is  bound  to  be 
aggravated  as  mechanization  and 
other  improvements  increase  the  size 
of  farm  a  family  can  operate.  Con- 
versely, Sherman  E.  Johnson  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
notes  that  "full-time  farms  that  are 
too  small  to  utilize  mechanical  power 
effectively  are  also  likely  to  be  too 
small  to  provide  a  satisfactory  living 
for  a  farm  family."  {Changes  in 
Farming  in  War  and  Peace,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  FM  58, 
June  1946.) 

Contrasts 

The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, as  one  of  the  principal  action 
agencies  in  the  field  of  habilitating 
the  disadvantaged  farm  family  and 
family  farm  in  the  next  few  years,  is 
in  a  key  position  for  helping  to  im- 
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Commentary 

There  is  no  foundation  in  nature 
or  in  natural  law  why  a  set  of 
words  upon  parchment  should  con- 
vey the  dominion  of  land. 

— Black  stone 


prove  management  practices  and 
raise  the  technological  levels  of  oper- 
ation of  this  desired  and  desirable 
American  economic  and  social  insti- 
tution. Its  over-all  area  of  farm 
habilitation  in  the  postwar  period 
would  seem  to  embrace  about  2  mil- 
lion low-income  producing  family 
farm  units.  These  are  the  farms 
which,  at  the  very  favorable  price  re- 
lationships in  1944,  had  an  output 
valued  at  not  more  than  $2,499  and 
not  less  than  $600,  and  which  pro- 
duced primarily  for  the  commercial 
market.  The  marginality  of  these 
farms  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
their  aggregate  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  total  value  of  agricultural 
production  that  year  was  only  18  per- 
cent, although  they  comprised  42  per- 
cent of  the  Census  farms. 

In  contrast,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  there  were  about  1.7  million 
family  farms  which,  measured  by 
their  production  performance,  may 
be  assumed  to  have  operated  in  1944 
with  enough  land  and  equipment, 
and  to  have  had  their  family  working 
members  effectively  employed  on  the 
farm.  This  was  the  category  in 
which  the  average  farm  that  year  had 
a  gross  income  from  farming  of 
almost  $5,000,  with  no  single  unit 
falling  below  $2,500.  As  a  group, 
they  contributed  45  percent  to  our 


total  farm  output  by  value,  even 
though  they  constituted  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  Cen- 
sus farms. 

Deficiencies 

It  is  a  fair  appraisal  that  the  1.2 
million  family  farms  which  grossed 
less  than  $1,500  from  farming  (but 
not  less  than  $600),  at  1944  prices, 
did  not  have  a  combination  of  the 
production  resources  of  land,  capital, 
labor,  and  working  equipment  to 
conduct  a  well-integrated  family 
farm  on  a  full  commercial  scale. 
Most  of  these  farms,  it  can  be  reason- 
ably assumed,  had  poor  management 
practices,  and  had  an  insufficient  land 
base  or  had  land  too  inferior  to  per- 
mit an  efficient  use  of  machinery, 
livestock,  and  family  labor  in  turning 
out  a  volume  of  production  large 
enough  to  benefit  fully  from  the  most 
favorable  farm  prices  in  agriculture's 
history. 

'Exceptional 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conclude,  more- 
over, that  the  approximately  880,000 
family  farms  which  at  1944  prices 
fell  into  the  gross  farm-value  bracket 
of  even  $1,500  to  $2,499  managed  to 
stay  above  the  margin  of  profitable 
production  only  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely favorable  price  relationships 
which  prevailed  between  1940  and 
1944.  It  is  questionable  whether  at 
long-term  agricultural  prices  their 
limited  production  resources  and 
facilities  (as  reflected  in  their  produc- 
tion of  only  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's output  although  they  had  16 
percent  of  its  farms)  would  enable 
them  to  continue  to  produce  an  av- 
erage gross  farm  income  of  almost 
$2,000  (which  they  did  in  1944),  and 
permit  them  to  improve  net  worth 
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and  take  care  of  the  living  of  the 
family  adequately. 

Area  of  Responsibility 

To  the  extent  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  successful 
in  converting,  over  a  number  of 
years  in  the  postwar  period,  say  1.5 
million  low-production  family  farms 
into  efficient  economic  management 
units,  that  much  will  the  agency  con- 
tribute in  making  the  industry  as  a 
whole  stronger  to  withstand  any 
economic  shocks  which  our  entire 
economy  may  experience  in  the 
future.  To  that  extent  will  it  re- 
duce the  chances  of  our  being  con- 
fronted again  with  farmers  on  pub- 
lic relief.  Recent  history  has  dem- 
onstrated rather  conclusively  that  the 
farm  which  is  too  small  and  tech- 
nologically backward  to  be  con- 
sidered an  economically  adequate 
unit  for  family  operation  and  which 
is  incapable  of  providing  a  decent 
living  for  the  family  under  normal 
conditions  is  the  weak  link  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture  that  is  likely  to  snap 
at  the  first  economic  strain  to  which 
the  industry  might  be  subjected. 
Fortunately  other  groups  both  within 
and  without  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  also  working  toward 
strengthening  these  weak  farms. 

Objectives 

To  enable  the  small  family-oper- 
ated farm  to  compete  more  success- 
hilly  with  the  efficiently  run  com- 
mercial family-type  farm  and  even 
with  larger  nonfamily  units,  the  loan 
policies  and  associated  farm  and 
home  planning  guidance  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  may 
well  be  geared  to  the  following  objec- 
tives. 


1.  Reverse  the  wartime  approach 
of  encouraging  production  at  all  costs 
in  favor  of  reducing  costs  of  produc- 
tion through  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  land,  capital,  and  manpower. 

2.  Raise  the  yield  per  acre  and  per 
unit  of  livestock  and  raise  the  pro- 
duction per  worker. 

3.  Encourage  diversification  or 
specialization  as  the  case  or  situation 
warrants. 

4.  Help  tool  and  retool  such  farms 
by  encouraging  individual  or  joint 
ownership;  by  guiding  the  purchase 
of  tools;  by  training  in  their  proper 
use;  and  by  stimulating  the  sharing, 
exchange,  or  custom  hire  of  farm  ma- 
chinery that  is  adequate  to  fit  the 
technical  requirements. 

5.  Help  these  farmers  to  get  a 
land  base  that  is  adequate  for  the 
utilization  of  modern  machinery  and 
equipment. 

6.  Emphasize  conservation  of  land 
which  today  is  more  expensive  in  re- 
lation to  its  contribution  to  produc- 
tion than  it  was  in  the  past. 

7.  Help  improve  buying  and  mar- 
keting practices,  for  a  money  econ- 
omy is  continuously  making  inroads 
into  the  operational  and  living 
expenses  of  the  family  farms. 

Mechanization 

Correct  perspectives  with  respect 
to  size  of  family  farms  require  an 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  mechaniza- 


Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds 
of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of 
men  that  the  defenses  of  peace 
must  be  constructed. 

—UNESCO 
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tion  has  caused,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  cause,  expansion  in  the 
size  of  all  operational  units.  This 
means  that  as  farm  mechanization 
increases,  the  family  farm  will  have 
to  grow  larger  if  it  is  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic unit  in  the  industry.  More 
acreage  will  have  to  be  handled  by 
the  labor  of  the  family  if  its  members 
are  to  be  productively  and  fully  em- 
ployed with  modern  tools  of  pro- 
duction. 

Directions 

Fortunately,  some  recent  trends  in 
technological  development  appear  to 
have  been  in  a  direction  that  favors 
family  farms.  In  the  opinion  of 
Fowler  McCormick,  the  outstanding 
result  of  engineering  advances  in 
farm  technology  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod "will  be  to  give  the  small  one- 
family  farm  every  advantage  avail- 
able through  mechanical  equipment 
to  the  larger  farm".  (Testimony  be- 
fore the  Special  Committee  on  Post- 
war Economic  Policy  and  Planning, 
H.  R.  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pt.  5, 
December  1944.) 

The  importance  of  this  techno- 
logical development — which  has 
already  brought  on  the  market  the 
small  tractors,  the  two-row  cultiva- 
tors, and  other  small-capacity  farm 
machinery  planned  for  production 
at  a  price  which  operators  of  family- 
type  farms  can  afford — should  not 
be  overlooked  in  any  postwar  pro- 


gram of  habilitation  that  is  designed 
to  lift  the  economic  efficiency  of 
family  farms.  This  importance  may 
be  summarized. 

1.  Technology  and  specialization 
need  not  necessarily  make  for  large 
nonfamily  farms. 

2.  Mechanical  progress  in  the  di- 
rection of  small  farm  machinery  is 
tending  to  moderate  the  size  of  the 
mechanized  farm.  When  this  proc- 
ess reaches  its  limits,  the  typical  fam- 
ily farm  may  be  expected  to  be,  and 
should  be,  larger  than  the  average 
family  farm  of  today  since  even 
smaller  models  of  farm  machinery 
will  require  a  minimum  acreage  for 
economic  operation  somewhat  larger 
than  that  required  for  straight  hand 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
farms  may  be  expected  to  be  some- 
what smaller  than  the  mechanized 
farms  of  recent  years  which  have 
been  powered  by  larger  models. 

3.  These  technological  changes  in 
farm  equipment,  sized  and  priced 
for  smaller  farms,  carry  the  prospects 
of  improving  the  ability  of  the  family 
farm  to  compete  more  successfully 
with  larger  operational  units. 

4.  As  small  farms  are  enlarged, 
primarily  by  the  process  of  combin- 
ing small  units,  the  number  of  full- 
time  family-type  farms  will  decrease. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  while  this 
process  is  under  way,  the  number 
of  part-time  farms  and  rural  homes 
might  actually  increase. 


The  agricultural  population,  says  Cato,  produces  the  bravest  men, 
the  most  valiant  soldiers,  and  a  class  of  citizens  the  least  given 
of  all  to  evil  designs. 

— Pliny  the  Elder 
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Your 

Agricultural  Statistician 


By  W.  F.  CALLANDER.  //  you  don't  know  your  State  statis- 
tician already  it  is  time  you  had  at  least  this  glimpse  of  him,  Mr. 
Callander  things.  It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  drop  into  his 
office  and  get  acquainted  with  him. 


A  MAN  WAS  driving 
his  family  through  the 
wheat  country  of  Illinois 
one  late  spring  evening 


just  as  the  dampness  was  beginning 
to  settle  over  the  fields.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  the  car.  To  his  startled 
family  he  exclaimed:  "I  smell  rust," 
and  he  tramped  off  into  the  twilight. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  came  out  of 
the  wheatfield  with  several  stalks — 
unmistakably  spotted  with  rust.  In 
his  notebook  he  jotted  down  the 
location  of  the  field  and  the  extent 
of  the  infestation.  A  new  factor  had 
entered  into  the  official  judgment  of 
wheat  condition  in  Illinois. 

The  man  was  State  agricultural 
statistician  for  the  crop  reporting 
service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  A  nose  for  plant  diseases 
is  just  one  item  in  his  equipment  for 
reporting  the  prospects  of  crops  in 
his  State  and  measuring  the  other 
factors  that  indicate  farm  production 
and  purchasing  power — such  as  crop 
acreages,  livestock  numbers,  prices, 
wages,  and  stocks  on  hand.  His 
most  effective  equipment  is  his  con- 
tact with  farmers  throughout  the 
State,  and  with  the  people  who  do 
business  with  farmers  or  who  repre- 
sent farmers  in  organizations  and  in 


local  and  State  governments.  He 
knows  many  of  them  personally. 
Visiting  them  in  his  travels  around 
the  State,  or  talking  with  them  at 
meetings,  he  hears  many  reports  on 
local  agricultural  conditions.  Some- 
times he  is  in  charge  of  a  corps  of 
interviewers  who  collect  information 
directly  from  farmers  in  various 
special  surveys. 

But  most  of  his  contacts  have  to  be 
kept  up  by  mail — through  question- 
naires that  many  of  his  voluntary  re- 
porters answer  perhaps  as  often  as 
once  a  month.  Each  State  statisti- 
cian has  many  mailing  lists — general 
crop  reporters,  price  reporters,  fruit 
reporters,  hatchery  reporters,  truck- 
crop  reporters,  and  many  more.  They 
all  contribute  the  answers  about  their 
own  farms  or  their  neighborhoods 
which  make  a  statistician's  office  the 
"board  of  experts"  for  a  never  ending 
"Information  Please." 

"How  does  the  Iowa  corn  crop 
look?"  "How  many  acres  of  wheat 
have  we  planted  in  Kansas  each  year 
since  1910?"  "Did  the  hurricane  in 
Florida  cause  much  real  crop  loss?" 
"How  many  fence  posts  on  the  aver- 
age Wisconsin  dairy  farm?"  "Will 
there  be  enough  alfalfa  seed  this 
year?"  "The  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
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culture  is  making  a  speech  in  half  an 
hour  and  needs  some  last-minute 
figures  on  crop  prospects."  "What 
was  the  average  price  of  soybeans  last 
season?"  "What's  the  going  wage 
for  a  hired  man?" 

These  questions  represent  the  kind 
of  information  constantly  demanded 
by  farmers  and  by  people  who  work 
with  farmers — facts  about  farm  pro- 
duction, farm  business,  and  farm 
people.  Usually  it's  the  State  statis- 
tician who  must  produce  the  an- 
swers. But  the  system  works  both 
ways.  The  people  who  ask  about 
any  group  of  farmers  or  any  farming 
area  can  often  help  the  statistician 
maintain  the  corps  of  volunteers  who 
report  about  their  own  farms  or  con- 
ditions in  their  neighborhood.  All 
his  figures  and  facts  about  areas 
within  the  State  or  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  are  based  on  reports  from  in- 
dividuals, combined  with  his  own 
knowledge,  training,  and  experience. 
He  is  constantly  recruiting  new  re- 
porters who  will  agree  to  answer 
mailed  questionnaires  regularly. 

Why? 

Special  surveys  stir  up  such  ques- 
tions as:  "Why  does  anyone  want 
these  facts  about  my  farm?"  The 
story  of  how  items  about  individual 
farms  and  farmers  are  combined  into 
knowledge  of  agriculture  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  told  too  often.  It  is  a 
story  that  can  be  told  by  everyone 
who  uses  statistics  about  agriculture 
or  who  has  an  interest  in  measuring 
agricultural  prosperity. 

Historically,  statistics  got  their 
name  because  they  were  the  facts 
needed  by  rulers  and  war  leaders  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  state — 
mosdy  military  affairs.  Early  in 
history  statistics  were  crown  ox  gov- 


egoat 

About  the  weather  not  much 
can  be  done  except  learn  how 
to  ta\e  advantage  of  it  when 
favorable,  or  minimize  losses 
when  unfavorable,  or  blame  it 
for  our  mistakes. 

— EPQ 


ernment  secrets.  The  progress  of 
civilization  has  given  government 
more  functions  than  the  conduct  of 
wars,  and  in  a  democracy  it  has  as- 
signed these  functions  to  the  entire 
citizenry.  So  nowadays,  agricul- 
tural statistics,  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  public  information — 
giving  the  whole  country  a  contin- 
uous measure  of  farm  production  and 
of  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and 
giving  farmers  as  reliable  business  in- 
formation as  that  available  to  people 
who  trade  with  farmers. 

Since  the  beginnings  of  this  coun- 
try, farmers  have  demanded  current 
reports  on  crop  conditions  and  pros- 
pects. Our  farmers  have  said  they 
need  this  information  to  protect  them 
from  guesswork  and  from  false  or 
misleading  reports.  As  the  national 
economy  has  become  more  and  more 
complex,  the  domain  of  agricultural 
statistics  has  expanded  from  report- 
ing on  crops  to  cover  nearly  every 
condition  affecting  farm  prosperity. 

Multiple  Talents 

Obviously,  the  State  agricultural 
statistician  must  know  the  practical 
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Leading 

When  tillage  begins  other  arts 
follow. 

— Daniel  Webster 


side  of  farming.  He  knows  on 
which  side  of  a  cow  to  set  the  milk- 
ing stool,  and  that  a  whiffietree 
doesn't  grow  from  the  ground.  He 
has  a  farmer's  knowledge  of  the 
growing  season  which  tells  him  what 
crops  should  be  coming  through  the 
ground,  what  crops  should  be  in 
flower,  and  which  are  ready  for  har- 
vest. Besides  his  sensitive  nose  for 
crop  conditions,  he  has  a  keen  eye  for 
plowed  fields,  grain-drill  marks,  the 
healthy  colors  of  growing  crops,  and 
for  the  activities  along  the  country- 
wide which  tell  how  the  work  is  com- 
ing along. 

He  has  to  be  a  good  hand  with 
figures,  so  he  can  convert  his  observa- 
tions and  his  reports  from  his  cor- 
respondents into  statistics,  and  then 
recognize  whether  these  estimates  re- 
flect the  truth.  More  than  plain 
arithmetic — the  latest  developments 
in  statistical  sampling  are  based  on 
calculus,  so  a  thoroughly  trained 
statistician  has  to  have  a  pretty  fair 
knowledge  of  advanced  mathematics. 

Nor  is  a  statistician's  job  mere  desk 
work.  He  has  to  be  familiar  with 
every  farming  area  in  his  State.  Fre- 
quently throughout  the  year  he  puts 
in  a  farmer's  day  outdoors — checking 
orchard  damage  in  the  wake  of  a 
hurricane  or  perhaps  scanning  across 
flood  waters  to  appraise  the  dam- 
age to  inundated  farms.  Untimely 
freezes  may  send  him  far  from  his 
own  warm  hearth.    Pleasant  days  of 


the  growing  season  often  mean  long 
hours  of  looking  over  fields,  evalu- 
ating late  changes  not  shown  in  his 
correspondents'  reports. 

A  farmer  gets  plenty  of  chance  to 
examine  his  own  fields  and  to  watch 
the  progress  of  his  crops,  almost 
plant  by  plant.  But  the  statistician, 
traveling  along  at  automobile  speed 
has  to  keep  alert  to  recognize  the 
varieties  and  conditions  of  important 
crops  in  the  fields  he  passes.  On 
some  trips  he  must  make  an  estimate 
or  measurement  of  the  acreages  of 
crops  in  the  areas  he  is  visiting.  He 
can  get  at  this  by  measuring  the 
frontage  of  different  crops  along  the 
roads  he  travels. 

Time  was  when  the  common  way 
of  measuring  frontage  was  to  look 
out  a  railroad  car  window  and  count 
the  telephone  poles  spaced  along 
fields  of  each  crop.  When  statis- 
ticians adopted  automobiles  for  their 
work  they  continued  the  telephone- 
pole  method  for  a  while.  Then  one 
of  them  with  a  mechanical  turn 
worked  out  a  machine  called  a  crop 
meter  which  can  be  attached  to  an 
automobile  speedometer.  A  series  of 
keys  and  dials,  something  like  an 
automatic  calculator,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  record  the  frontage  in  feet 
of  each  crop  separately.  Rationing 
of  gas  and  tires  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  crop  meter  during  the  war,  but  it 
is  appearing  again  in  its  accustomed 
place  in  the  statistician's  car. 

Deadlines 

A  State  statistician's  life  is  just  a 
series  of  deadlines.  One  report  after 
another  is  due  at  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  in  Washington,  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  a  day  all  through  the  year. 
So  each  questionnaire  he  sends  out 
has  a  "due  date"  on  it.    When  his 
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State  returns  are  in,  he  sends  his 
estimates  to  Washington  for  review 
by  the  Board.  There  the  reports 
from  the  41  statisticians  serving  the 
48  States  are  combined  into  national 
totals.  None  of  the  figures  can  be 
released  until  the  time  specified  by 
law,  so  all  people  will  have  an  equal 
chance  at  the  information.  Exten- 
sive precautions  have  been  estab- 
lished to  keep  reports  on  speculative 
commodities  "top  secret"  until  re- 
lease-time. 

Complexities 

Between  mail  questionnaires  and 
his  own  observations  and  contacts 
State  statisticians  for  years  have  met 
the  requirements  for  information 
about  farming  and  farmers.  But 
nowadays  more  and  more  facts  are 
required  in  judgments  and  economic 
interpretations  by  and  about  agricul- 
ture. Not  all  these  facts  can  be  col- 
lected by  mail.  The  questions  may 
become  too  involved,  or  it  may  be 


Possession 

In  a  sense,  \nowledge  shrin\s 
as  wisdom  grows:  for  details 
are  swallowed  up  in  principles. 
The  details  of  knowledge  which 
are  important  will  be  pic\ed 
up  in  each  avocation  of  life, 
but  the  habit  of  the  active 
utilization  of  well-understood 
principles  is  the  final  possession 
of  wisdom. 

— A.  N.  Whitehead 


necessary  to  reach  a  more  representa- 
tive cross-section  of  farm  people  than 
can  be  reached  by  mail.  Such  facts 
are  needed  by  the  whole  country, 
however,  if  farmers  are  to  take  their 
place  in  the  National  economy  and 
receive  something  like  their  fair 
share  of  the  Nation's  wealth. 

When  an  interviewer  asks  ques- 
tions about  hired  hands,  feed  costs 
and  the  overhead  on  barns  and  pas- 
tures, he  isn't  snooping.  He's  seek- 
ing facts  that  will  show  individual 
dairy  farmers  how  their  operations 
compare  with  their  average  fellow 
dairyman  in  the  State  or  the  Nation. 
But  more  than  that,  the  same  facts 
will  show  people  who  are  not  farmers 
that  milk  is  not  a  free  gift  from  self- 
supporting  cows. 

New  Techniques 

Trained  interviewers  combined 
with  new  sampling  techniques,  under 
a  statistician's  guidance,  produce  the 
enumerative  sample  survey — the 
newest  tool  for  agricultural  statisti- 
cians and  the  most  promising  supple- 
ment to  mailed  questionnaires.  This 
type  of  survey  has  already  been  con- 
ducted on  a  small  scale  to  get  in- 
formation about  people  working  on 
farms.  A  more  inclusive  experi- 
mental enumerative  survey  was  con- 
ducted four  times  last  year  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  us- 
ing the  "master  sample"  as  a  basis. 
The  master  sample  is  a  cross-section 
of  farms  linked  with  the  5-year 
Census  of  Agriculture  in  such  a  way 
that  reliable  national  estimates  can  be 
obtained  much  more  frequendy  than 
every  5  years  by  interviewing  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  the  farm  oper- 
ators. This  sample  also  makes  it 
possible  to  obtain  statistics  not  col- 
lected in  the  census. 
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A  new  series  of  these  quarterly 
surveys  began  January  1947.  This 
series  promises  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  collection  of  up-to-date 
statistics  about  agriculture.  Ques- 
tions asked  by  trained  interviewers 
covered  such  subjects  as  farm  acci- 
dents, land  prices,  income  (both 
I  arm  and  nonfarm)  and  expenses  of 
farmers  and  farm  families,  inven- 
tories of  crops  and  livestock,  farm 
wages,  and  the  number  of  people 
working  on  farms.  About  20  farm- 
ers were  interviewed  in  each  of  806 
selected  counties — about  one  farmer 
out  of  every  375  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  The  sample  areas  are 
small  parts  of  each  county,  contain- 
ing about  five  farms  each.  They 
were  chosen  scientifically  in  such  a 
way  that  conclusions  based  on  the 
survey  can  be  applied  to  American 
farm  operators  as  a  group,  and  not 
merely  to  the  areas  surveyed. 

In  some  States  the  sample  survey 


was  large  enough  so  that  the  data, 
tabulated  on  punched  cards,  can  be 
used  by  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  in 
research  studies  or  in  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, as  the  central  economic  fact- 
gathering  and  research  agency  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
called  upon  to  supply  current  facts 
and  figures  about  agriculture  to  Con- 
gress, to  farm  organizations,  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
to  State,  local,  and  foreign  officials, 
and  to  industries  and  individuals 
concerned  with  farming.  Basic  data 
that  make  these  statistics  accurate,  or 
even  possible,  chiefly  funnel  through 
the  State  statisticians'  offices. 

Do  you  wonder  at  the  statement 
of  one  little  girl?  When  her  teacher 
asked  the  class  to  tell  about  their 
parents'  vocations,  she  stammered: 
"My  daddy  is  an  agri-cul-tur-al  stat- 
is-ti-shun  .  .  .  whatever  that  is!" 


Cooperation  between  the  United  States  farmer  and  the  Rus- 
sian is  nothing  new.  The  best  American  wheat  was  derived 
from  seed  originally  sent  from  Russia.  It  was  Mar\  Alfred 
Carleton  who  brought  drought-  and  rust-resisting  Kuban\a 
and  Kharkov  wheat  from  Russia  to  America— the  famous  Red 
Turkey  forbears.  Tenmarq,  Krimka,  and  other  staple  varie- 
ties are  of  Russian  origin,  as  well  as  Blac\hully  Pawnee  and 
Comanche.  Ninety  percent  of  our  bread  is  made  from  grain  of 
Russian  origin  .  .  . 

—From  Russian  War  Relief  Pamphlet  (1944) 
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Vitalizing 

Nutrition  Education 

By  ROWENA  S.  CARPENTER.  In  this  article  Mrs.  Carpenter 
describes  in  some  detail  the  coordinating  aspects  of  the  National 
Nutrition  Program  which  Robert  H.  Shields  mentioned  briefly 
as  one  of  the  (C  action  programs'  of  USD  A,  in  his  article  in  our 
preceding  issue. 


NUTRITION  educa- 
tion offers  a  never-ending 
challenge  to  those  who  in- 
vest time,  energy,  and  in- 


genuity in  the  job.  Like  many  other 
sound  investments  it  pays  small  divi- 
dends, slowly  but  surely.  The  divi- 
dends, no  matter  how  small,  are 
invaluable  returns  for  the  effort  ex- 
pended. They  take  such  forms  as 
better  eating  habits,  more  green  and 
yellow  vegetables  and  tomatoes  in 
home  gardens,  more  jars  and  cans  of 
home-preserved  food  stored  for 
winter,  wiser  food  selection  at  the 
market,  better-balanced  meals  at  the 
family  table,  sounder  teeth  and 
sturdier  bodies  for  the  children,  more 
buoyant  health  for  adults.  If  allowed 
to  accumulate  through  the  years, 
these  dividends  from  nutrition  educa- 
tion will  eventually  accrue  until  they 
total  a  stronger  America  because  of 
the  improved  nutritional  status  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  many  men 
and  women  in  the  fields  of  public 
health,  nutrition,  dietetics,  and  home 
economics  have  long  accepted  the 
challenge  that  vitalizing  the  story  of 
good  nutrition  offers.  No  wonder, 
either,  that  the  idea  of  coordination 


of  effort  on  a  national  nutrition  pro- 
gram took  hold  and  flourished  dur- 
ing the  war.  Small  wonder,  too, 
that  when  the  pressure  of  wartime 
emphasis  eased,  many  of  the  volun- 
teer nutrition  committees  formed 
just  before  or  during  the  war  con- 
tinued to  pool  their  efforts  on  a  long- 
range,  peace-time  nutrition  program. 

Granted  that  nutrition  education 
should,  and  doubtless  will,  continue 
through  one  generation  after  an- 
other, the  National  Wartime  Nutri- 
tion Program  should  go  down  in 
history  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  theory  of  coordination  at  work 
in  practice.  First,  as  the  result  of 
a  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Land-grant  Col- 
leges in  1940,  and  later  under  the 
forceful  impetus  of  the  National  Nu- 
trition Conference  for  Defense  called 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  May  194 1,  State  Nutrition  Com- 
mittees were  formed  in  all  the  States 
and  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 
Step  by  step,  county  and  local  nu- 
trition committees  were  created, 
until  a  total  of  nearly  4,000  commit- 
tees were  actively  at  work  on  nu- 
trition problems  on  an  entirely 
voluntary  basis. 
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History  in  the  Maying 

Growing  as  it  did  out  of  the  early 
activities  of  the  Council  for  National 
Defense,  the  nutrition  program  was 
soon  Nation-wide  in  scope.  A  dis- 
tinctive feature  was  the  leadership 
offered  from  the  Federal  to  the  local 
level  by:  (i)  The  Interdepartmental 
Nutrition  Coordinating  Committee 
of  the  Government.  This  Com- 
mittee was  established  by  the  Nutri- 
tion Division  of  the  Office  of  Defense, 
Health,  and  Welfare  Services  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  The  Nu- 
trition Division  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  present  Nutrition  Programs 
office  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. (2)  State  Nutrition  Commit- 
tees, which  were  in  a  sense  counter- 
parts of  the  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee of  the  Government,  but  were 
broader  in  their  membership,  includ- 
ing civic,  industrial,  and  lay  repre- 
sentation. (3)  The  "grass-root" 
county  and  local  nutrition  commit- 
tees that  carried  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram to  families  and  individuals 
throughout  the  country,  stimulating 
them  to  action  on  the  nutrition 
front. 

Coordination  at  Wor\ 

For  the  first  time,  everyone  inter- 
ested in  working  for  improved  nu- 
trition brought  his  resources  to  a 
common  pool,  and  all  pulled  together 
toward  a  common  goal.  Nutrition 
committee  membership  included 
men  and  women,  "educators''  and 
doctors,  public  health  nurses  and 
dietitians,  extension  leaders  and  re- 
search workers,  and  representatives 
of  civic  groups,  food  industries,  the 
State  or  local  government,  PTA,  and 
many  another  group.  The  various 
agencies  and  organizations  that  had 


long  worked  separately  on  their  in- 
dividual programs  soon  found  that 
coordination  of  effort  in  committee 
projects  was  profitable  for  the  over- 
all nutrition  program — the  whole — 
and  at  the  same  time  strengthened 
the  individual  programs — the  compo- 
nent parts.  This  was  true  of  groups 
working  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels,  and  is  still  true  to  a  large 
degree  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
wartime  impetus  no  longer  exists. 

The  Machinery 

From  its  inception,  the  National 
Nutrition  Program  has  been  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  M.  L. 
Wilson,  who  is  also  Director  of  the 
Extension  Service,  and  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Sebrell,  who  is  also  chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Physiology  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Health.  Functioning  to 
keep  the  wheels  of  coordination  well 
greased,  the  Nutrition  Programs 
office  works  directly  with  a  Nutrition 
Planning  Committee  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  the  Children's 
Bureau,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

This  Committee  meets  in  Wash- 
ington once  a  month,  with  called 
meetings  as  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coordinating  the  nutrition 
programs  of  the  agencies  with  respect 
to  national  and  State  operations. 
.\  [embers  of  this  Committee  who 
travel  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
agency  programs  also  act  as  consult- 
ants to  designated  State  Nutrition 
Committees.  The  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams office  keeps  in  touch  with  nu- 
trition committees  through  corre- 
spondence and  an  occasional  confer- 
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ence  with  State  chairmen.  The 
office  also  publishes  a  monthly  Nu- 
trition News  Letter  that  goes  to  all 
nutrition  committees  and  includes  re- 
ports of  committee  activities  as  a 
means  of  exchanging  ideas.  (In  ad- 
dition, during  the  war  the  Nutrition 
Programs  office — then  a  Branch  in 
the  War  Food  Administration — pro- 
vided a  home-economics-trained  ex- 
ecutive secretary  to  each  State  Nutri- 
tion Committee  and  five  field  con- 
sultants to  coordinate  the  work  of 
these  secretaries,  and  held  national 
and  regional  program-planning  con- 
ferences for  State  Nutrition  Commit- 
tee chairmen.) 

Vitalizing  the  Facts 

The  aim  of  nutrition  committees 
was,  and  is,  to  make  nutrition  edu- 
cation so  vital  that  people  will  want 
to  eat  both  wisely  and  well.  A  pro- 
gram with  such  a  practical  goal  must 
be  developed  along  many  lines.  It 
must  uncover  facts  about  local  food 
habits  so  as  to  know  what  improve- 
ments to  feature  in  the  program.  It 
must  find  the  strong  and  the  weak 
spots  in  the  local  understanding  of 
and  interest  in  good  nutrition.  It 
must  publicize  in  an  understandable 
way  the  existence  of  dietary  defi- 
ciency diseases  and  of  borderline 
undernutrition,  and  then,  in  the 
simple  terms  of  the  layman,  explain 
how  these  nutritional  disorders  can 
be  corrected  and  prevented  by  im- 
proving the  variety  of  the  diet. 

With  such  groundwork  laid,  nu- 
trition committees  proceeded  to  em- 
phasize a  host  of  points:  Good  re- 
turns in  quality  and  food  values  for 
the  money  spent;  the  use  of  seasonal 
abundances  for  individual  advantage 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
economy;  the  growing  of  a  garden 


with  plenty  of  the  vegetables  that 
provide  vitamins  and  minerals  abun- 
dantly; the  preservation  of  garden  or 
market  "surpluses;"  the  economy  in 
making  full  use  of  the  facilities  of  the 
community  canning  center;  the  im- 
portance of  preparing  food  by 
methods  known  to  retain  maximum 
nutritive  value,  flavor,  and  attractive- 
ness; the  importance  of  serving  ap- 
petizing meals  that  make  eating  a 
pleasure  as  well  as  a  boon  to  nutri- 
tional health;  the  varying  nutritive 
requirements  of  different  family 
members — the  baby,  the  toddler,  the 
adolescent,  and  on  to  the  eldest 
grandparent;  the  significance  of  the 
flour  and  bread  enrichment  program; 
the  implications  of,  and  our  respon- 
sibility during,  the  world  famine 
emergency;  the  reason  for  the  80- 
percent  extraction  flour,  and  minor 
adjustments  needed  in  its  use;  the 
value  of  the  school  lunch  program  to 
individual  children  and  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole;  the  importance  of 
starting  the  day  right  with  a  good 
breakfast,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
No  challenge,  large  or  small,  was  too 
difficult  or  too  insignificant  for  nu- 
trition committees  to  tackle  for  the 
nutritional  betterment  of  fellow 
beings. 

Ingenious  Devices 

Challenges  were  met  by  drawing 
on  all  resources  offered  by  the 
agencies  and  organizations  repre- 
sented within  the  committee  mem- 
bership and  other  resources  of  the 
community  made  available  to  the  nu- 
trition committee  as  an  entity.  The 
accomplishments  of  these  volunteer 
groups,  working  usually  with  no 
funds  and  with  practically  every 
member  holding  a  full-time  job  out- 
side of  committee  activity,  estab- 
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lished  an  outstanding  record.  All 
educational  and  informational  media 
were  used. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Na- 
tional Wartime  Nutrition  Program 
are  indicated  by  the  variety  of  means 
and  media  the  nutrition  committees 
employed.  To  reach  the  public  they 
used  canning  caravans;  a  nutrition 
streetcar;  food  demonstrations;  re- 
tresher  courses  in  nutrition;  discus- 
sion groups;  nutrition  reference 
shelves  in  libraries;  traveling  li- 
braries, one  of  them  in  a  horse-drawn 
"little  red  wagon''  that  was  routed  to 
outlying  neighborhoods;  chain  tele- 
phone calls;  information  booths  in 
public  buildings,  stores,  and  at  fairs; 
bulletin  boards  in  war  plants,  schools, 
and  offices;  better-breakfast  cam- 
paigns; a  lunch-box  derby;  exhibits 
of  all  kinds  in  many  places  such  as 
vacant  store  buildings  and  trailer 
camps;  the  Vita-min-go  game;  the 
basic-7  food  guide;  various  types  of 
radio  programs  including  skits  and 
spot  announcements;  newspaper 
articles;  nutrition  film  strips;  and 
movies,  including  the  Walt  Disney 
picture  "Something  you  didn't  eat" 
and  others  developed  especially  for 
the  national  nutrition  program.  The 
cooperation  of  advertising  firms,  the 
food  industry,  commercial  radio  pro- 
grams, newspapers,  and  magazines 
in  carrying  nutrition  messages  dur- 
ing the  war  was  unprecedented. 


Proof  of  the  Pudding 

No  one  who  followed  the  work  of 
the  nutrition  committees  as  closely  as 
did  the  Nutrition  Programs  office  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  entertain  a  moment's  doubt 
regarding  the  sincerity  of  effort  or 
the  tireless  application  of  ingenious 
ways  to  vitalize  the  story  of  good 
nutrition.  Nor  could  the  value  of 
coordination  on  a  program  of  this 
kind  be  questioned.  Evaluating  and 
tallying  the  results  is  not  so  easy  be- 
cause much  of  value  that  is  intan- 
gible does  not  lend  itself  to  measure- 
ment. Certainly  more  people  have 
become  "nutrition-conscious"  be- 
cause of  the  National  Wartime  Nu- 
trition Program  and  because  of  the 
part  the  State,  county,  and  local  nu- 
trition committees  played. 

The  Nation-wide  nutrition  vacci- 
nation has  taken,  even  though  for 
some  it  may  be  only  a  surface  take. 
The  few  surveys  that  have  been  made 
to  check  on  changes  in  dietary  pat- 
terns and  on  the  evidences  of  better 
nutrition  indicate  that  many  people 
are  eating  more  wisely.  For  them 
at  least  the  proof  of  the  pudding  has 
been  in  the  eating.  With  many  nu- 
trition committees  and  other  groups 
continuing  to  emphasize  nutrition  on 
a  peace-time  basis,  more  and  more 
"puddings"  should  be  proved  by 
their  eating  in  the  years  to  come! 
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Oat  Crops  in  Demand: 

IMPROVED  VARIETIES 

By  T.  R.  STANTON.  Through  breeding  technology  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  some  of  the  Midwest  States  have 
vitalized  the  oat  crop  and  have  helped  it  to  maintain  its  place 
in  our  agriculture  while  many  horses  and  mules  were  disappearing. 


THE  CONTINUING 

place  of  oats  in  American 
agriculture  has  been  a  sur- 
prise   to    many.  When 


farmers  in  such  large  numbers 
turned  from  horses  and  mules  to 
mechanized  power  it  was  rather  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  oat  crop 
would  have  to  be  greatly  diminished. 
Moreover,  the  cost-of-production 
studies  placed  oats  at  a  disadvantage 
in  competition  with  other  crops. 
There  were  those  who  expected  to  see 
large  acreages  that  had  been  sown  to 
oats  gradually  released  for  other  use. 

But  this  has  not  been  true.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  oats  have  held 
their  own,  in  acreage  seeded,  acreage 
harvested,  and  in  yield.  In  1945, 
to  be  exact,  we  harvested  the  largest 
crop  on  record — more  than  1,500,- 
000,000  bushels.  Farmers  have  per- 
sisted in  their  ways,  it  might  be  said, 
but  their  persistence  has  been  more 
than  justified. 

Chief  among  the  reasons  is  the  de- 
velopment of  disease-resistant  high- 
yielding  varieties  that  have  plump 
grains  of  high-test  weight  making 
good  feeding  quality,  and  have  stiff 
straw  that  will  stand  up  for  the  com- 
bine. These  attributes  have  ma- 
terially improved  the  value  of  oats  in 


relation  to  other  crops.  Moreover 
these  varieties  give  higher  yields  and 
a  more  stable  production. 

Experiments  have  demonstrated 
the  improved  feeding  value.  'They 
show  that  oats  are  equal  to  or  even 
more  satisfactory  than  many  other 
grains  as  a  high  vitamin  feed  for 
most  animals.  Animal  husbandmen 
have  always  prized  oats  as  a  bone- 
and  muscle-building  feed,  espe- 
cially for  young  and  growing  ani- 
mals and  for  breeding  stock.  The 
new  varieties  with  their  higher 
ratio  of  groats  to  hulls  have  made 
oats  still  more  highly  regarded  as  a 
feed.  Stockmen  and  farmers  gen- 
erally like  to  hold  the  crop  for  use 
on  their  own  places  rather  than  sell 
it,  even  at  attractive  prices.  So  the 
tremendous  decline  in  the  consump- 
tion of  oats  by  horses  and  mules 
since  the  horse  and  buggy  years  has 
been  about  offset  by  the  increase  in 
consumption  of  oats  by  other  classes 
of  livestock,  especially  poultry. 

Farmers  have  other  reasons  for 
growing  oats.  When  cut  at  the 
soft-to-hard  dough  stage  they  make  a 
palatable  and  highly  nutritious  hay, 
and  oat  straw  has  always  rated  first 
among  the  small  grain  crops  for 
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He  is  the  greatest  artist  who 
has  embodied,  in  the  sum  of 
his  wor\s,  the  greatest  number 
of  the  greatest  ideas. 

— John  Ruskin 


roughage  and  for  bedding  farm 
animals. 

Farmers  know  that  no  other  crop 
fits  in  between  corn  and  wheat,  or 
corn  and  clover,  in  rotations  and  util- 
izes land  and  labor  so  efficiently.  As 
a  rule,  no  plowing  is  necessary  in 
preparing  the  seedbed,  especially 
when  the  crop  follows  corn  or  other 
row  crops.  Broadcasting  on  corn- 
stalk land,  before  other  field  work  is 
possible,  saves  time  and  spreads  the 
use  of  labor  and  equipment,  so  that 
larger  acreages  can  be  handled  by  an 
individual  farmer. 

Cost  of  production  studies  have 
generally  been  reported  on  an  enter- 
prise basis.  This  means  that  the 
many  advantages  of  growing  oats, 
which  cannot  be  readily  evaluated  or 
measured  in  terms  or  dollars  and 
cents,  were  mostly  overlooked  when 
the  results  of  these  studies  were  re- 
ported. Regardless  of  the  reported 
findings  and  regardless  of  many 
recommendations  for  reduced  plant- 
ings, farmers  have  continued  to  grow 
about  the  same  acreages  of  oats  from 
year  to  year,  and  have  received  a  gen- 
erally higher  average  price  per  bushel 
than  formerly. 

Conquest  by  Breeding 

Oats  were  becoming  less  popular 
during  the  late  1930's  for  there  was 
a  frequent  occurrence  of  so-called 
poor  oat  years,  characterized  by  low 


yields  and  an  inferior  quality  of  the 
grain.  Most  of  the  oats  arriving  at 
terminal  markets  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  were  being  graded  as  No. 
3  or  sample  grade.  Processors  of  oat 
products,  particularly  rolled  oats, 
were  finding  it  difficult  to  buy  grain 
of  satisfactory  milling  quality.  Much 
of  the  deterioration  in  yield  and 
quality  was  attributed  to  "heat  dam- 
age" at  the  time  the  oats  were  ripen- 
ing. 

Later,  disease  was  found  to  be  the 
major  difficulty.  Breeding  tech- 
nology now  came  to  the  rescue.  As 
an  outgrowth  of  research  in  cereal 
rusts  and  smuts  and  in  plant  genetics, 
it  soon  provided  several  superior  new 
disease  -  resistant  varieties.  Some 
were  especially  resistant  to  crown 
rust. 

Epoch 

Based  on  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  new  varieties  the 
production  of  oats  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  has  entered  a  new  era. 
These  States  include  three-fourths  of 
the  oat  acreage  and  produce  four- 
fifths  of  the  oat  crop  of  the  United 
States.  The  crop  has  staged  a  real 
comeback  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  ap- 
parently has  brought  a  greater  ap- 
preciation than  ever  of  the  value  to 
the  farmers  of  scientific  technological 
research. 


Coalition 

The  seeding  mind  plus  the  abiding 
faith;  the  doer  plus  the  dreamer — 
that  is  what  ma\es  the  world  move. 
That  is  what  ma\es  progress, 

— Ruth  Taylor 
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The  status  of  oats  in  other  regions, 
particularly  in  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States,  is  being  vital- 
ized by  the  breeding  and  distribution 
of  disease-resistant  and  better  adapted 
varieties,  but  the  results  there  have 
not  progressed  very  far,  partly  be- 
cause breeding  better  varieties  has 
received  less  attention  and  because 
the  crop,  although  important,  is  not 
grown  so  extensively. 

Resistance 

Creation  of  the  first  crown-rust 
resistant  varieties  was  made  possible 
by  the  introduction  of  Victoria  oats 
from  South  America  (in  1927  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture) and  the  discovery  of  its  re- 
sistance to  crown  rust  and  smut. 
Through  breeding,  these  qualities 
from  Victoria  and  the  resistance  to 
stem  rust  and  other  desirable  char- 
acteristics from  Richland  were  com- 
bined in  a  group  of  new  varieties 
that  are  highly  resistant  to  both 
rusts  and  smuts.  In  addition  they 
have  superior  yielding  power,  better 
grain  quality,  and  resistance  to  lodg- 
ing. These  varieties  are  Boone,  Ce- 
dar, Control,  Tama,  Vicland,  and 
Vikota. 

States  Helped 

They  were  developed  cooperatively 
by  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. The  experiment  stations  of 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska  each  had  a  large  part. 
After  the  general  introduction  of 
these  varieties,  their  culture  had 
spread  so  rapidly  that,  according  to 


the  best  estimate  available,  they  oc- 
cupied about  half  of  the  45,000,000 
acres  of  oats  harvested  in  the  United 
States  in  1945  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  43,000,000  acres  har- 
vested in  1946.  They  represent  the 
best  group  of  disease-resistant  oats 
ever  grown  commercially  in  the 
United  States. 

More  and  Better 

These  varieties  are  producing  10 
to  20  bushels  more  to  the  acre  and 
weighing  3  to  4  pounds  more  to  the 
bushel  than  did  the  varieties  previ- 
ously grown  that  were  susceptible  to 
crown  rust.  They  have  not  only 
given  the  farmers  a  larger  supply  of 
oats,  they  have  provided  a  surplus 
of  better  quality  to  sell,  for  the  grain 
of  these  varieties  is  much  better  suited 
for  the  manufacture  of  rolled  oats 
and  for  other  industrial  uses.  The 
record-breaking  crop  harvested  in 
1945  and  the  almost  record-breaking 
crop  harvested  in  1946  were  due  in 
large  part  to  the  intensive  use  of 
these  disease-resistant  oats. 

Monetary  Value 

Estimates  by  the  Iowa  Station 
place  the  total  increase  in  monetary 
value  due  to  the  growing  of  Tama, 
Boone,  and  Control  in  that  State,  in 
1945,  at  around  $40,000,000.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  these  and 
similar  varieties  in  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Illinois  were  about  $40,- 
000,000,  §22,000,000,  and  $20,000,000 
respectively.  Evidendy  funds  in- 
vested in  breeding  work  even  with  so 
humble  a  crop  as  oats,  can  pay  big 
dividends  to  American  agriculture. 
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Citrus  Groves 

bring  Future  Problems 

By  HUGH  L.  COOK.  Visitors  to  our  citrus  groves  see  only  the 
beauty  and  romance  of  the  glossy  leaves,  colorful  fruit,  and  fra- 
grant flowers.  But  the  owners  /{now  that  much  wor\  and  many 
anxieties  lur\  among  the  trees.  Research  is  hunting  for  allevia- 
tions. 


THE  AMAZING  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  less 
than  a  million  acres 
planted  to  citrus  trees  was 
counted  among  the  Nation's  bless- 
ings during  World  War  II.  With 
the  shortages  of  alternative  products, 
great  quantities  of  fresh  citrus  were 
taken  in  the  domestic  markets,  while 
military  and  lend-lease  requirements 
brought  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  citrus  concentrates.  The  large 
yearly  surpluses  that  had  plagued  the 
citrus  growers  in  the  late  1930's  were 
brought  to  a  halt.  Customers  every- 
where were  glad  to  find  a  chance  to 
buy  oranges  and  grapefruit. 

But  now  that  more  normal  condi- 
tions are  prevailing,  the  growers  find 
they  are  losing  the  advantages  they 
gained  during  the  war.  They  are 
somewhat  concerned  over  the  size  of 
the  crop  and  what  is  to  be  done  with 
it,  and  their  concern  is  deepened  by 
the  prospect  of  continued  sharp  in- 
creases in  the  crops  of  the  future. 

In  1944  tnere  were  about  650,000 
acres  of  oranges  in  the  United  States 
and  nearly  230,000  acres  of  grape- 
fruit. Of  the  total  acreages  of  these 
two  fruits,  more  than  half  were  less 
than  20  years  old  and  about  80  per- 
cent were  less  than  30  years  old.  In 


most  areas,  the  citrus  trees  continue 
to  increase  in  size  and  bearing  ca- 
pacity for  many  years.  Some  pro- 
duce well  for  90  years,  and  70  years 
is  not  unusual  as  the  productive  life 
of  a  citrus  tree.  Orange  and  grape- 
fruit trees  in  Florida,  and  oranges  in 
California,  reach  their  heaviest  pro- 
duction when  about  40  years  old.  In 
other  areas  maturity  is  attained  some- 
what earlier  but,  in  general,  trees 
that  are  now  less  than  20  years  old 
will  not  be  at  full  maturity  until 
1970. 

Our  oldest  citrus  acreage  is  in 
California,  principally  Navel  oranges 
and  a  few  miscellaneous  varieties. 
Of  these,  about  a  third  are  more  than 
50  years  old.  California  Valencias 
developed  later — three-fourths  of  the 
acreage  is  less  than  30  years  old. 

Most  of  the  Florida  orange  orch- 
ards are  younger.  Nearly  90  percent 
of  the  trees  now  standing  in  that 
State  have  been  planted  within  30 
years,  and  60  percent  within  20  years. 
Fully  half  of  all  orange  trees  in  this 
country  are  in  Florida. 

Grapefruit  come  principally  from 
Florida  and  Texas,  but  some  groves 
flourish  in  California.  Florida  dom- 
inates, with  about  half  of  the  total 
acreage,  and  about  half  of  its  trees 
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are  less  than  20  years  old.  Most  of 
the  grapefruit  trees  now  standing  in 
Texas  were  planted  from  10  to  20 
years  ago;  their  ultimate  productive 
age  is  uncertain.  If  they  last  only 
30  years,  most  of  them  will  be  gone  by 
1970  and  the  volume  of  Texas  pro- 
duction by  that  time  will"  depend 
almost  entirely  on  whether  there 
have  been  additional  plantings.  If 
more  favorable  growing  conditions 
and  cultural  practices  than  have  pre- 
vailed recently  extend  the  average  life 
of  the  trees  now  standing  to  50  years, 
they  may  still  be  producing  in  1970 
as  much  as  at  present. 

That  cultural  practices  influence 
actual  yield  decidedly  is  suggested  by 
the  performance  of  our  citrus  groves. 
During  the  depression  the  returns 
were  so  low  that  growers  spent  less 
than  usual  on  their  care  and  fertili- 
zation of  the  trees.  Average  yields 
dropped  below  those  of  more  pros- 
perous times.  Then  came  large  war- 
time demands  and  high  returns.  At 
least  in  Florida  there  was  a  general 
fertilization,  with  more  irrigation 
during  droughts,  and  other  improve- 
ments in  culture.  These  practices 
established  a  much  higher  average 
level  of  yields,  at  least  temporarily. 
It  is  too  soon  to  say  at  what  approxi- 
mate level  these  improved  cultural 
practices  and  the  yields  may  be  sta- 
bilized. 

Assumptions 

In  making  tentative  forecasts  of 
citrus  production  it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  number  of  trees  in  the  pres- 
ent groves  will  be  approximately 
maintained  by  replacing  any  trees 
that  are  lost,  until  these  groves 
reach  their  maximum  age.  These 
replacements  will  slightly  reduce  the 
average  age  and  yield  of  the  groves, 


but  the  normal  rate  of  such  replant- 
ings  is  so  small  that  they  have  much 
less  influence  on  the  total  production 
than  other  variable  factors  do. 

The  prospective  increase  in  the 
production  of  the  groves  now  planted 
is  likely  hereafter  to  hold  down  the 
rate  of  new  plantings.  In  the  more 
favorable  locations  and  during  times 
of  prosperity,  some  plantings  will  be 
added  and  some  groves  will  be  re- 
moved but  the  supplies  on  the  mar- 
kets will  be  so  abundant  that  plant- 
ings during  the  next  several  years 
are  not  likely  to  average  as  much  as 
a  really  full  replacement  would. 

Huge  Potential  Crops 

All  phases  of  the  citrus  industry 
are  now  thinking  about  future  crops 
and  markets.  Estimates  are  made  of 
the  probable  range  of  production  at 
the  end  of  25  years.  Production  rec- 
ords of  orange  and  grapefruit 
through  the  1944  season  are  used  as 
a  basis.  Depending  on  factors 
already  enumerated — such  as  average 
length  of  productive  life  of  present 
groves,  how  well  they  may  be  cared 
for,  and  how  many  new  groves  are 
planted — the  total  crop  of  oranges 
by  1970  may  reach  12  or  even  13  bil- 
lion pounds — which  would  be  prac- 
tically double  the  average  crop  of  the 
5  years  before  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war. 

This  country's  crop  of  grapefruit 
may  be  around  5  or  6  billion  pounds 
by  that  year — again  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  average  crop  during  the 
5  prewar  years.  Florida's  produc- 
tion, if  given  good  care  and  fertiliza- 
tion, might  go  much  higher  than 
double,  but  unless  considerable  new 
planting  is  carried  on  in  Texas,  the 
crops,  there  will  not  be  much  larger, 
and  might  even  decline. 
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The  commercial  production  of  lem- 
ons, mainly  in  California,  shows 
wide  seasonal  variations  but  it  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  less  than 
5  million  boxes  a  year  in  the  early 
1920's  to  more  than  13  million  boxes 
on  the  average,  during  1940-44. 
California  lemon  groves  covered 
about  69,000  acres  in  1944.  Slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  trees  were  less 
than  15  years,  but  most  of  the  others 
were  more  than  25  years  old.  Under 
the  assumption  used  for  oranges  and 
grapefruit,  this  means  that  by  1970 
the  annual  crop  of  lemons  will  be 
decidedly  larger  than  now. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  by  1970,  the 
production  of  the  major  citrus  fruits 
in  this  country  may  be  half  as  high 
again  as  it  is  now,  and  possibly  twice 
as  high.  It  is  recognized  that  if 
production  becomes  too  unprofitable 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  groves 
may  be  so  neglected  that  the  yields 
will  fall  off  sharply  and  many  groves 
may  be  abandoned.  But  as  standing 
trees  represent  large  investments  ef- 
forts will  probably  be  made  to  salvage 
them  as  long  as  the  gross  income  ex- 
ceeds the  cash  expenditures  for  cur- 
rent production  and  marketing. 

Balancing  Action 

As  a  method  of  reducing  out-of- 
pocket  costs,  growers  in  some  areas 
instead  of  neglecting  the  entire  grove 
may  realize  greater  returns  by  remov- 
ing the  trees  from  part  of  the  land 
and  planting  this  released  acreage  to 
other  crops  while  they  apply  im- 
proved cultural  practices  to  the  re- 
maining trees,  thus  getting  a  high 
quality  of  fruit  and  a  high  rate  of 
production.  One  specialist  in  Flor- 
ida citrus  reports  that  in  some  local- 
ities the  improved  practices  have  re- 
duced the  costs  of  production  as 


Viewpoint 

Modernity  is  a  question  not  of  date 
but  of  outloo\. 

— Sir  Richard  Livingstone 


much  as  one-halt  below  the  costs  in 
1938.  On  the  other  hand,  if  groves 
are  neglected,  the  production  costs 
are  relatively  high  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  low,  so  the  net  returns  for 
quantities  sent  to  market  are  defi- 
nitely lower.  In  some  places  crop 
diversification  may  be  more  satis- 
factory than  a  continued  high  degree 
of  specialization  in  commercial  citrus 
production. 

Possibilities  of  perennial  surpluses, 
now  considered  by  the  industry,  may 
at  least  point  toward  a  curtailment 
of  acreage  expansion  and  the  need  for 
broadened  outlets  for  the  growers. 
Marketing  agreement  programs  and 
other  methods  of  industry  coopera- 
tion may  curtail  expansion  and  reg- 
ulate shipments  in  such  a  way  that 
the  total  average  returns  to  the  grow- 
ers will  be  no  larger  than  returns 
would  be  from  alternative  crops.  If 
by  volume  control  of  shipments  the 
growers  receive  returns  that  are  in 
excess  of  those  available  from  alter- 
native crops  new  groves  will  be 
planted.  A  continued  attraction  of 
capital  into  new  groves  would  aggra- 
vate the  apparent  surpluses  and  de- 
lay any  serious  long-run  adjustments. 

Market  Expansion 

In  looking  lor  broadened  outlets, 
export  markets  come  inevitably  to 
mind.  But  the  situation  in  regard 
to  world  citrus  production  and  trade 
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indicates  a  strong  competition  be- 
tween citrus-producing  countries  for 
most  of  the  foreign  markets.  We 
can  expand  our  foreign  markets 
somewhat  perhaps,  but  the  limita- 
tions will  be  severe. 

Expansion  of  the  domestic  fresh 
market  seems  more  promising.  Ef- 
forts in  this  direction  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  economy  in  handling 
and  distributing.  An  examination 
of  the  marketing  margins  and  costs 
for  fresh  fruit  sold  domestically  re- 
veals possibilities.  In  the  terminal 
market  even  small  savings  in  such 
services  as  packing,  transportation, 
and  handling  could  strengthen  the 
competitive  position  of  citrus. 

Some  marketing  specialists  believe 
that  the  processing  oudet  may  offer 
the  greatest  promise  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  per  capita  consumption 
of  citrus.  They  do  not  think  that 
all  processed  citrus  products  will  find 
a  ready  market  at  good  prices — 
merely  that  some  of  these  newer 
items  may  find  an  expanding  market 
and  so  help  to  increase  the  general 
demand  and  maintain  prices  to 
growers  in  the  face  of  increased  sup- 
plies. Support  for  this  view  is  found 
in  the  comparison,  since  1938,  be- 


tween grower  returns  per  box  from 
processing  outlets  and  from  their 
fresh  market.  Usually  tied  to  this 
favorable  viewpoint  on  the  prospects 
for  processing  is  a  belief  that  the  use 
of  fresh  citrus  fruits  may  be  ap- 
proaching a  peak,  so  that  increased 
consumption  must  be  found  in  other 
ways. 

Processed  Products 

The  ability  of  the  processing  out- 
let to  ease  the  problems  involved  in 
larger  supplies  will  depend  on  tests 
still  to  be  made.  Canned  citrus 
juices  and  segments,  together  with 
certain  byproducts,  marketed  for 
several  years  before  the  war,  met  sat- 
isfactory acceptance.  They  enjoyed 
a  sharply  increased  wartime  demand 
and  the  prices  to  growers  for  fruit  for 
processing  strengthened  rapidly. 
Newer  techniques,  resulting  in  many 
items  such  as  frozen  and  dehydrated 
citrus  products,  dried  pulp,  and  pec- 
tin, are  now  being  tried  out.  The 
question  is  how  much  of  the  output 
from  these  techniques  can  meet  the 
requirements  of  commercial  produc- 
tion and  marketing  under  rigorous 
peacetime  competition. 


Inquiry 

Nothing  has  such  power  to  broaden  the  mind  as  the  ability  to  in- 
vestigate systematically  and  truly  all  that  comes  under  thy  observa- 
tion in  life. 

— Marcus  Aurelius 
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Ribbon  Farms  in  America 


By  ROBERT  W.  HARRISON.  The  picturesque  quality  of  the 
strip  farms  in  this  country  and  the  devotion  of  their  owners  have 
obscured  too  long  the  very  real  problems  involved  in  that  part  of 
our  French  and  Spanish  heritage.  This  writer  considers  the  ques- 
tion of  their  place  in  the  agriculture  of  today  and  some  of  the 


consequences. 

^jg  I  THAT  the  longest  main 
I  street  in  America  is  in  a 
^gj&J  rural  tarm  area  has  been 
well-publicized  but  there 
is  as  yet  no  general  appreciation  of 
the  place  in  American  agriculture  of 
the  communities  of  strip  or  ribbon 
farms  which  are  the  modern  expres- 
sion of  the  colonial  land  grants  of 
France  and  Spain. 

Extensive  rural  communities  built 
around  the  land  pattern  established 
here  by  France  and  Spain  are  found 
in  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  country, 
along  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos 
River  in  New  Mexico,  and  through- 
out lower  Louisiana.  Archivists 
have  found  accounts  in  early  land 
records  and  documents  of  similar 
settlements  in  many  other  areas 
where  the  agriculture  now  bears 
little  or  no  trace  of  the  original 
method  of  land  division. 

Strip  farms  are  simply  the  result 
of  dividing  land  holdings  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  each  settler  a  frontage, 
however  small,  upon  a  common 
stream  or  roadway.  The  grants  were 
probably  thought  to  be  adequate  to 
support  a  family,  particularly  as  there 
were  usually  community  lands  or  free 
lands  near  the  holdings.  These  com- 
mons supplied  fire  wood  and  hunting 
or  fishing  as  in  Louisiana,  or  grazing, 
for  cattle  or  sheep  as  in  New  Mexico. 
Countless  subdivisions  of  the  individ- 


ual grants  among  family  members 
and  a  loss  of  the  commons  have 
sometimes  brought  a  severe  popula- 
tion pressure  on  the  land.  Under- 
employment, poverty,  and  frequently 
malnutrition  have  followed  from  this 
basic  maladjustment.  Thus  com- 
munities of  ribbon  farms  are  likely 
to  be  problem  areas  in  the  economic 
sense. 

This  division  of  property  along  a 
common  stream  or  highway  has 
sometimes  been  accompanied  by  a 
line  form  of  settlement.  The  Bayou 
Lafourche  and  Bayou  Teche  settle- 
ments in  French  Louisiana  are  classic 
examples.  Here  the  rural  dwellings, 
each  centered  on  its  narrow  farm 
overlooking  the  bayou,  are  so  close 
together  that  in  places  they  give  the 
appearance  of  a  village  street  scene. 
The  same  kind  of  settlement  is  found 
in  the  French  communities  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  area. 

Line  settlements  do  not  always 
come  from  the  division  of  property. 
The  Spanish  in  New  Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample, have  held  fast  to  the  compact 
village,  traveling  each  day  to  their 
fields  which  extend  in  ribbon-like 
tashion  from  the  streams  that  supply 
water  for  irrigating  the  land. 

Sociologists  have  given  thought 
to  the  social  value  of  such  patterns 
and  admirers  have  even  proposed 
that  they  be  tried  elsewhere. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely 
whether  the  strip  farm  and  the  line 
form  of  settlement  are  a  geographic 
adaptation  or  a  cultural  trait  unre- 
lated to  topographic  situations.  Cer- 
tainly they  proved  admirably  suited 
to  the  physiography  of  lower  Louisi- 
ana. Each  settler  received  a  share 
of  the  higher  and  more  productive 
land  adjacent  the  streams  with  an 
easy  access  to  boat  landings.  In 
New  Mexico  the  nature  of  the  irri- 
gation works  made  this  a  feasible 
method  of  dividing  land.  In  parts 
of  French  Canada,  however,  ribbon 
farms  and  line  settlements  are  found 
in  areas  which  could  just  as  easily 
have  been  divided  into  scattered 
farmsteads — the  usual  English  or 
American  method.  Evidently,  these 
farms  and  settlements  are  likely  to 
be  a  surface  symbol  of  a  deep-seated 
culture  complex. 

Distinctions 

An  unusually  close  family  and 
community  life  and  an  intense  de- 
votion to  the  Roman  Church,  as 
well  as  certain  distinctive  food  habits 
and  a  horse  and  buggy  mode  of 
travel,  in  places,  distinguish  these 
French  and  Spanish  settlements. 
Among  Anglo-Americans,  life  along 
the  bayous  and  in  the  Spanish  vil- 
lages has  been  romanticized.  The 
Acadians,  thanks  to  Longfellow,  oc- 
cupy almost  as  well-known  a  place 
in  our  folklore  as  the  Puritans  or 
the  Indians.  Such  modern  writings 
as  Kane's  The  Bayous  of  Louisiana 
and  Deep  Delta  Country  have  added 
immeasurably  to  the  current  roman- 
tic notions  concerning  the  French 
of  lower  Louisiana,  and  Southwest- 
ern writers  are  prone  to  make  the 
most  of  the  local  color  inherent  in 
the  Spanish  village. 


Severe  economic  problems  char- 
acterize areas  settled  under  these 
plans,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  it  is 
time  the  plight  of  many  of  these 
settlements  be  exhaustively  studied. 
Unless  some  solutions  are  soon 
found  any  peculiar  values  their  way 
of  living  may  have  will  be  destroyed 
by  destitution  and  by  the  frustra- 
tions which  easily  come  to  a  group 
whose  mores  do  not  readily  harmon- 
ize with  those  of  the  greater  society 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Common  Characteristics 

The  French  settlements  near  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River  and  in  lower 
Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  New  Mexico  naturally  have 
many  individual  problems  which  can 
be  treated  only  in  detailed  studies  of 
the  local  situations.  But  some  com- 
mon traits  and  experiences  charac- 
terize these  widely  separated  groups, 
and  in  a  sense  unite  them  in  their 
search  for  economic  and  social  well- 
being. 

First  is  the  fact  that  strip  farms  and 
line  settlements  and  the  cultures  that 
produced  them  are  outside  the  main 
current  of  agricultural  development 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  this  apart- 
ness which  gives  the  French  and 
Spanish  communities  their  romantic 
flavor  and,  alas,  forms  the  basis  for 
their  most  severe  economic  maladies. 
Only  since  the  closing  of  the  frontier 
and  the  rise  of  a  mechanized  and 
highly  commercial  agriculture  have 
the  differences  from  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  neighbors  stood  out  so  clearly 
or  constituted  a  social  problem.  For 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  these 
people  continued  secure  in  their  cir- 
cular, subsistence  economies,  more  or 
less  oblivious  to  the  rapid  and  radi- 
cally different  developments  of  other 
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Right  There 

The  most  precious  things  in  life  are 
near  at  hand  without  money  and 
without  price.  Each  of  you  has  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  universe  at  your 
very  doors. 

— John  Burroughs 


agricultural  groups.  Happy  in  their 
iaith  and  their  traditions,  and  pro- 
tected by  their  isolated  locations — 
the  narrow  valleys  of  New  England, 
the  swamps  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
wilds  of  the  spacious  Southwest — 
they  were  content  to  let  the  world 
pass  by.  Even  along  the  much- 
traveled  St.  Lawrence  where  they 
were  not  geographically  isolated  they 
ignored  the  ships  and  at  times 
showed  resentment  toward  the  ships' 
crews.  As  these  settlers  seemed  to 
hold  the  less  attractive  lands  the 
dominant  and  ambitious  Anglos  saw 
little  reason  to  disturb  them. 

Closeness  of  family  and  group  ties 
is  evidenced  in  their  failure  to  take 
part  in  pioneering  the  new  land 
which  was  so  important  a  phase  of 
American  agricultural  development, 
and  of  American  psychology  gen- 
erally. Students  of  the  settlements 
in  Louisiana  point  out  that  they 
failed  to  take  any  constructive  part 
in  the  development  of  the  rice-pro- 
ducing area  in  the  Gulf  prairies  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  the  crowded 
bayou  settlements.  This  land  re- 
mained practically  unused  until 
grain  farmers  from  the  Corn  Belt 
discovered,  around  1900,  its  suitabil- 
ity for  rice  culture  and  developed 
there  an  intensive  grain  and  live- 
stock economy. 


Similarly  few  Spanish-Americans 
of  New  Mexico  took  advantage  of 
the  homestead  laws  that  would  have 
given  them,  in  some  instances,  sub- 
stantial acreages  of  much-needed 
grazing  lands.  The  requirement  of 
actual  residence  on  the  claims  pre- 
vented homcsteading  by  those  Span- 
ish-Americans who  would  not  con- 
sider leaving  their  native  village  to 
live  on  distant  isolated  tracts.  De 
Tocqueville  in  his  Democracy  in 
America  noted,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  westward  movement,  the  un- 
willingness of  the  French  near  the 
Saint  Lawrence  to  leave  their  vil- 
lages. 

"I  have  met  with  men  in  New 
England  who  were  on  the  point  of 
leaving  a  country  where  they  might 
have  remained  in  easy  circum- 
stances, to  seek  their  fortune  in  the 
wilds.  Not  far  from  that  region  I 
found  a  French  population  in  Can- 
ada, closely  crowded  on  a  narrow 
territory,  although  the  same  wilds 
were  at  hand;  and  while  the  emi- 
grant from  the  United  States  pur- 
chased an  extensive  estate  with  the 
earnings  of  a  short  term  of  labor, 
the  Canadian  paid  as  much  for  land 
as  he  would  have  done  in  France." 

Spanish  hand  Grants 

In  Spanish  villages — as  El  Cerrito, 
La  Questa,  and  Cerro — some  farms 
were  reduced  by  repeated  subdivision 
till  they  were  only  a  few  yards  wide. 
In  lower  Louisiana  instances  almost 
as  extreme  can  be  found. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  these  farms 
did  not  choose  to  enter  the  main 
stream  of  migration  and  land  de- 
velopment it  would  have  behooved 
them  to  look  carefully  after  the  com- 
mon or  community  lands  originally- 
associated  with  most  of  their  settle- 
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ments.  This  they  failed  to  do.  The 
Spanish  grants  in  what  is  now  New 
Mexico  usually  contained,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  irrigated  acreages,  vast 
tracts  of  grazing  land.  They  were 
to  be  held  more  or  less  as  community 
property.  In  practice,  one  or  two 
families  usually  owned  the  larger 
herds  and  used  the  land;  the  rest  of 
the  villagers  worked  for  them  when 
not  occupied  at  home. 

The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
which  closed  the  war  with  Mexico, 
provided  that  the  United  States 
recognize  the  Spanish  grants  in  the 
area  which  later  became  New  Mex- 
ico. The  Land  Office  attempted  to 
do  this,  but  often  the  grants  covering 
the  community  grazing  lands  were  so 
vague  that  it  was  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  define  the  areas.  In  the 
long  court  struggles  that  followed, 
most  of  the  Spanish-American  graz- 
ing lands  became  part  of  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  homestead  laws.  The 
villagers  of  El  Cerrito  were  successful 
in  defending  before  the  Court  of 
Private  Claims,  in  1904,  only  5,000 
acres  of  the  original  300,000-acre 
grant  they  had  received  from  Mexico 
and  had  used  for  many  generations 
for  grazing.  Similar  experiences 
were  common  throughout  Spanish 
New  Mexico. 

Consequence 

Loss  of  title  to  their  pastures  did 
not  at  first  worry  these  farmers. 
They  had  never  felt  a  strong  indi- 
vidual ownership  in  the  common 
lands  as  in  the  irrigated  holdings, 
and  they  could  still  use  them.  But 
in  1916,  homesteading  began  in  this 
part  of  the  public  domain.  Soon 
cattle  of  other  ranchers  roamed  the 
sparse  pastures  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 


icans. Their  economy  would  have 
been  seriously  threatened  had  they 
not  found  some  employment  at  good 
wages  in  helping  to  build  the  rail- 
roads that  were  penetrating  the 
West.  When  that  work  was  done 
they  were  forced  to  become  migra- 
tory laborers,  following  the  grain 
and  vegetable  harvests  back  and 
forth  across  the  country,  returning 
in  the  off  seasons  to  their  native  vil- 
lages. Deprived  of  the  economic 
basis  of  their  home  economy,  and 
then  driven  from  their  seasonal  jobs 
by  increased  mechanization,  these 
people  now  face  dark  days. 

Marshland  Trapping 

The  French  settlers  along  the 
Louisiana  bayous  have  suffered 
somewhat  the  same  experience  in 
connection  with  the  coastal  marsh- 
lands which  they  had  used  freely 
for  hunting  and  trapping.  Titles  to 
these  lands  have  now  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  absentee  landlords, 
often  corporations,  who  exact  high 
rents  in  terms  of  a  proportion  of 
the  animals  trapped  on  them. 
Failure  to  acquire  these  lands  legally 
when  the  titles  could  have  been  se- 
cured from  the  State  or  from  levee 
boards  at  a  few  cents  an  acre  was  a 
grave  oversight.  These  and  count- 
less similar  experiences  illustrate 
how  ill  equipped  are  the  French 
and  Spanish  cultures  for  dealing 
with  an  aggressive  society. 


Difference 

God  made  time  but  man  made  haste. 

— Old  Finnish  Proverb 
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Without 

Divested  of  their  land,  struggling 
in  poverty,  and  exposed  to  invasion 
by  a  foreign  culture,  the  French  and 
Spanish  agricultural  communities 
have  steadfastly  resisted,  until  very 
recently,  the  ameliorating  influence 
of  modern  vocational  education — 
the  password  to  economic  freedom 
so  effectively  used  by  other  alien 
groups  in  drawing  closer  to  Ameri- 
can ways.  Most  of  them  have  re- 
mained unskilled  laborers,  working 
at  such  farm  tasks  as  were  near  at 
hand  or  drifting  into  neighboring 
villages  and  towns  as  manual  laborers 
of  the  lowest  wage.  The  Gulf  port 
cities  all  have  their  French  migrants 
from  the  line  settlements,  just  as  the 
cities  of  the  Southwest  receive  the 
Spanish-Americans  in  increasing 
numbers. 

But— 

Development  of  new  lands  for  the 
French-speaking  farmers  of  Louisi- 
ana through  pump-drainage  reclama- 
tion projects  in  the  coastal  marshes 
has  been  proposed  by  Federal  agen- 
cies as  a  partial  solution  to  their 
difficulties.  Many  thousands  of 
acres  of  this  marsh  are  suitable  for 
farming,  if  reclaimed,  but  any  agri- 
culture that  will  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  original  cost  of  reclama- 
tion and  the  high  annual  upkeep 
must  be  very  intensive  and  commer- 
cial. These  farmers  have  not  only 
shown  no  aptitude  for  such  farming 
but  have  even  expressed  a  dislike 
for  it. 

The    Spanish-Americans  would 


probably  use  advantageously  any 
additional  crop  lands  which  could  be 
made  available  by  expansion  of  irri- 
gation works,  but  the  irrigation  can- 
not be  expanded  appreciably  as  the 
water  supplies  are  now  almost  fully 
used.  Land  reclamation  hardly 
seems  to  offer  a  solution  to  these 
French  and  Spanish  communities. 

Inevitability? 

The  drift  of  these  people  to  villages 
and  cities  probably  offers  a  clue  to  a 
solution  of  their  economic  and  social 
problems.  Training  for  city  types 
of  work  will  be  more  easily  acquired 
and  less  expensive  to  provide,  than 
training  for  a  new  place  in  agricul- 
ture. Experience  has  shown  that  in 
farm-training  programs  there  is  a 
much  greater  tendency  for  folkways 
to  impede  efficiency.  In  other  work 
the  hindering  folkways  are  soon  laid 
aside  as  they  have  little  application 
in  the  daily  production  process. 

Within  the  last  10  years  the 
schools  have  been  greatly  improved, 
the  church  programs  have  been 
altered  somewhat  to  fit  the  needs  of 
a  changing  culture,  and  both  State 
and  Federal  governmental  bodies 
have  become  aware  of  the  problems 
facing  these  families,  and  of  some 
of  the  reasons  why.  Gradually  the 
mind  and  habits  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  Americans  are  turning  away 
from  the  family  hearth  and  toward 
the  outside  world.  Certain  values 
worth  preserving  will  undoubtedly 
be  lost  in  this  change,  but  these  peo- 
ple are  apparently  feeling  an  inevi- 
tability that  draws  them  into  the 
main  stream  of  our  agricultural  and 
industrial  life. 
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Readability 

for  FARM  FAMILIES 

By  AMY  G.  COWING.  A  Readability  worker  in  Extension 
parries  a  transient  thrust  which  was  uncovered  in  a  story  in  our 
Winter  number. 


IN  THE  PREVIOUS 
issue  of  the  Review,  the 
new  Yearbook  Editor 
Stefferud  gives  us  his  com- 
monsense  recipe  for  preparing  the 
coming  Yearbook  of  Agriculture. 

"In  this  new  book  we  have  150- 
odd  authors,  each  of  whom  has  been 
told  to  write  as  he  wants  to  write,  not 
the  way  he  thinks  vaguely  his  su- 
periors want  him  to  write.  He 
should  write  as  he  would  like  to  be 
written  to  before  he  acquired  his 
present  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
their  articles  must  not  sound  as  if 
they  came  out  of  a  single  mould  or 
were  subjected  to  a  'readability'  scale 
that  assigns  good  and  bad  points  to 
the  number  of  personal  pronouns  or 
passive  verbs,  or  big  words  they 
contain." 

With  this  gentle  jab  at  readability 
formulas,  he  clears  the  air  for  those 
who  expect  too  much  from  these 
readability  yardsticks.  He  straight- 
ens out  the  simplifiers  who  try  to 
write  to  a  formula  rather  than  use 
it  as  a  measuring  rod  to  estimate 
whether  or  not  they  are  writing  over 
their  readers'  heads. 

All  of  us  are  ignorant  enough  on 
some  subject  to  need  to  have  it  pre- 
sented simply  the  first  time.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  no  magical  for- 


mula for  producing  this  simple  writ- 
ing. But  using  a  formula  gives  us 
some  guideposts  to  follow  for  making 
writing  easier  to  read.  It  serves  to 
remind  us  to  use  simple  words  and 
short  sentences,  and  to  bring  in  per- 
sonal references  whenever  we  can. 

In  our  Readability  Unit  in  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  in  Washington,  we 
have  studied  formulas  worked  out 
by  different  readability  researchers. 
For  years  these  language  psycholo- 
gists have  been  taking  writing  apart 
to  find  out  why  some  of  it  is  hard  and 
some  is  easy  to  read.  But  much  of 
their  research  remained  in  the  labo- 
ratory until  extension  workers  started 
to  apply  it  to  communications  written 
for  farm  families. 

The  Extension  Service  was  the  first 
Government  agency  to  measure  writ- 
ten material  with  a  readability  yard- 
stick. They  needed  to  know  whether 
their  writing  could  really  be  read  by 
farmers.  The  work  of  the  Extension 
Service  has  also  been  the  proving 
ground  of  one  of  these  scientific  yard- 
sticks— the  Flesch  Readability  For- 
mula. This  formula  does  not  measure 
all  the  factors  that  make  for  hard  or 
easy  reading,  but  it  measures  three 
important  factors:  Sentence  length, 
length  and  abstractness  of  words,  and 
human  interest. 
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With  this  objective  measurement 
we  have  tested  the  reading  difficulty 
of  more  than  1,300  Extension  publi- 
cations from  48  States,  all  written  for 
the  use  of  farm  people.  State  Exten- 
sion editors  tell  us  the  formula  rat- 
ings spare  them  arguments  with 
some  of  their  authors,  for  this  impar- 
tial measurement  takes  personal 
opinion  out  of  criticism. 

As  one  editor  expressed  it,  "It 
makes  a  grand  lever  for  prying  some 
of  the  stuffiness  out  of  the  writings  of 
some  of  our  people/' 

"It  does  my  heart  good,"  writes 
another  editor,  "to  see  you  hop  on 
words  like  utilization  and  relation- 
ship used  so  unnecessarily.  We  have 
worn  down  a  lot  of  pencils  crossing 
out  these  words  for  use  and  relation. 
Following  your  readability  analysis 
of  our  'Chinch  Bug'  bulletin,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  bugs  to  move 
instead  of  always  migrating,  we  built 
barriers  instead  of  constructing  them, 
we  got  rid  of  sticks  and  leaves  in- 
stead of  debris." 

Our  Audience 

The  Census  people  tell  us  that  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  farm  adults 
in  the  United  States  have  had  more 
than  8  years  of  schooling.  So  when 
we  write  on  high  school  and  college 
levels  we  are  writing  for  only  one- 
fourth  of  our  farm  adult  population. 
If  we  pitch  our  writing  somewhere 
between  fifth  and  eighth  grade  read- 
ing levels  we  can  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  rural  people.  Even  some 
college  readers — particularly  busy 
professional  people — prefer  the  direct 
style  of  magazines  like  Reader's  Di- 
gest (eighth  to  ninth  grade  level)  for 
it  saves  them  so  much  time  in  read- 
ing. 


We  recognize  that  even  though 
many  farm  people  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  get  much  formal  school- 
ing, they  are  not  lacking  in  intelli- 
gence or  commonsense,  although 
( rlenn  Frank  said,  "We  often  over- 
estimate the  stock  of  information 
readers  have,  and  underestimate  their 
intelligence." 

Yearbook  readers  are  "all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men — farmers 
mostly;  city  folks  too,  like  Philip 
Wagner,  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Eve- 
ning Sun,  a  collector  of  old  Year- 
books, who  reads  and  loves  them; 
and  college  students,  extension  work- 
ers, gardeners,  market  men,  and 
housewives" — as  visualized  by  Editor 
Stefferud. 

Some  of  these  many  readers  would 
find  his  recipe  for  writing  for 
the  Yearbook  comfortable  reading. 
Tested  by  the  Flesch  Formula  this 
recipe  checks  out  ioth-grade  level. 
But  the  large  number  of  less-schooled 
readers  might  find  it  easier  if  he 
whittled  it  down  to  a  seventh-grade 
version — something  like  this: 

"In  this  new  book  we  have  about 
150  authors.  Each  was  told  to  write 
as  he  wants  to  write,  not  the  way  he 
thinks  his  superiors  wrant  him  to 
write.  He  should  write  as  he  would 
like  to  be  written  to  before  he  learned 
all  he  knowrs  on  the  subject.  The  arti- 
cles must  not  sound  as  if  they  came 
out  of  a  single  mold.  They  must 
not  sound  as  if  they  were  written  to 
a  readability  scale  that  gives  good 
and  bad  points  to  the  number  of  big 
words,  personal  pronouns,  or  passive 
verbs  they  contain." 

What  About  It? 

Do  we  actually  gain  more  readers 
when  we  use  shorter  sentences  and 
simpler  words?    According  to  some 
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readership  studies,  the  answer  is,  Yes. 
In  a  series  of  split-run  surveys,  Wal- 
laces' Farmer  is  checking  on  the 
effect  of  the  readability  level  on 
reader  response. 

In  a  survey  of  a  1946  Spring  issue, 
half  of  the  subscribers  were  inter- 
viewed on  one  version  written  on  a 
ninth-grade  level;  the  other  half  of 
the  subscribers  were  interviewed  on 
the  same  subject  matter  pitched  at 
sixth  grade.  In  both  halves  of  the 
split  run,  the  subject  matter,  head- 
lines, illustrations,  and  place  in  the 
paper  were  the  same.  Nothing  was 
changed  but  the  readability  level. 
The  study  is  not  completed  but  early 
findings  indicate  that  the  simpler  ver- 
sion pulled  the  better  readership. 

We  have  made  a  few  readership 
studies  in  the  Extension  Service  that 
show  the  need  for  writing  for  some 
readers  in  familiar,  concrete  words. 
Some  of  the  farm  people  interviewed 
in  West  Virginia  did  not  understand 
"essential"  and  "equivalent,"  but 
they  understood  "necessary"  and 
"equal."  Some  North  Carolina 
homemakers  were  confused  by  the 
words  "spiraling,"  "consumption," 
"sufficient,"  "specified,"  "maximum," 
and  "minimum" — all  good  old  Ex- 
tension favorites.  But  they  under- 
stood "rising,"  "use,"  "enough," 
"fixed,"  "largest,"  and  "lowest." 
Many  of  the  farm  people  interviewed 
in  Louisiana  did  not  understand  such 
phrases  as  "crops  for  succulent  graz- 


Patience 

No  leader  can  command  a  following 
if  he  moves  too  jar  beyond  its 
horizon, 

— Alan  Barth 


ing,"  "rotate  poultry  yards,"  "for  fall 
renovation,"  and  "reduced  grain 
ration." 

Not  Talkjng  Down 

Even  in  States  in  wThich  the  average 
schooling  of  farm  people  has  been 
found  by  the  Census  to  be  as  high  as 
ninth  grade,  extension  workers  are 
finding  it  advisable  to  put  out  sixth 
to  seventh  grade  writing  to  commu- 
nicate their  ideas  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  farm  readers. 

We  needn't  feel  that  simplifying 
our  writing  for  farm  people  is  talk- 
ing down  to  them.  We  can  sim- 
plify without  primerizing.  It's  a 
funny  thing:  Many  of  us  haven't 
stopped  to  remember  that  some  of 
the  Psalms  are  as  simple  as  the  com- 
ics. Lincoln  talked  at  Gettysburg  in 
everyday  words  mosdy  of  one  and 
two  syllables.  Brisbane  wrote  his 
editorials  in  sixth  grade  English. 
Will  Rogers  made  his  fame  with 
homespun  philosophy  so  phrased  that 
it  checks  out  at  fifth-grade  level;  and 
we  remember  how  Ernie  Pyle  tugged 
at  our  heartstrings  during  the  war, 
in  seventh  grade  tempo. 

Of  course  we  can't  all  be  Brisbanes 
and  Ernie  Pyles.  Government  peo- 
ple who  are  writing  for  farm  families 
must  write  to  inform;  they  must  be 
clear  rather  than  clever. 

Even  reports  of  research  designed 
for  scientific  readers  can  well  afford 
to  be  crystal  clear.  It  is  hard  to  write 
some  economic  and  scientific  mate- 
rial much  below  the  8th  grade  level 
and  yet  be  accurate.  Such  technical 
subject  matter  is  apt  to  be  too  diffi- 
cult for  less-schooled  readers  to  com- 
prehend. Some  of  it  should  remain 
in  scientific  journals  for  scientific 
readers.  Important  facts  may  be 
selected,  sifted,  and  sorted  and  then 
translated  for  the  laymen. 
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Protecting  Our  Perishables 

on  THEIR  WAY 

By  PHILIP  L.  BREAKIRON.  Here  is  a  reminder  of  valuable 
suggestions  on  saving  waste  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  transporta- 
tion across  the  wide  reaches  of  our  continent.  Apparently  this 
matter  cannot  be  stressed  too  often,  and  the  urgent  need  for  food 
all  over  the  world  emphasizes  it  again. 


IT  IS  an  old  story  that 
most  of  our  fruits  and  veg- 
etables are  raised  so  far 
from  the  customers  who 
eventually  use  them  that  long  trans- 
portation is  necessary.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months  when  most  of  our 
fresh  fruit  and  practically  all  of  our 
fresh  vegetables  must  come  from 
such  far-away  places  as  California, 
Mexico,  and  Florida.  In  the  course 
of  this  long-distance  transportation 
there  has  always  been  tremendous 
and  unnecessary  loss  and  waste  of 
valuable  foodstuffs.  Efforts  to  re- 
duce these  losses  have  been  many 
and  persistent.  But  still  the  losses 
reach  staggering  figures. 

More  than  a  million  cars  were 
loaded  with  these  perishables,  in 
one  recent  year,  for  shipment  to 
market  within  the  boundaries  of  our 
own  country.  The  loss  attributed  to 
preventable  damage  that  occurred 
during  transit  was  worth  almost  n 
million  dollars.  Damage  claims  to 
approximately  that  amount  were 
paid.  And  this  was  in  a  war  year, 
too,  when  these  protective  loods 
were  especially  needed. 

Responsibility  lor  this  transpor- 
tation damage  is  divided  between 


the  shippers  and  the  carriers.  The 
shipper  is  responsible  for  adequately 
preparing  the  perishables  for  the  trip 
to  market,  including  proper  pack- 
aging of  the  commodities  in  suitable 
containers  and  carefully  loading 
them  into  the  refrigerator  car  for 
shipment.  The  railroads,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  the  responsibility 
for  quick  movement  of  the  car  to 
market  and  for  careful  handling  of 
the  shipment  in  transit.  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  by  carrier  and 
shippers  alike  that  proper  loading 
and  bracing  of  each  shipment  are 
necessary  for  safe,  efficient  rail  trans- 
portation of  these  commodities. 

Two  kinds  of  losses  are  incurred 
in  shipping  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables by  rail.  One  kind  of  loss  re- 
sults from  decay  or  deterioration  of 
the  commodity  which  may  be  due  to 
its  inherent  perishability,  the  pres- 
ence of  disease,  or  improper  refrig- 
eration and  ventilation  of  the  ship- 
ment in  transit.  The  second  type  of 
loss,  which  usually  involves  break- 
age of  the  containers  and  usually  re- 
sults in  crushing,  bruising,  or  cutting 
ot  the  commodity,  is  by  far  the  most 
prevalent  kind  of  damage.  This 
type  of  loss  is  almost  entirely  pre- 
ventable.   Practical  experience  has 
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shown  that  proper  loading  and 
bracing  of  each  shipment  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  it.  A  well-built, 
well-braced  load  can  stand  consider- 
able rough  handling  in  transit.  In- 
tegrated stowing  of  the  containers  in 
the  car  helps  the  perishables  to  with- 
stand shock  and  can  weld  several 
hundred  relatively  weak  containers 
into  a  strong  load.  Taking  up  ex- 
cess slack  and  providing  a  good 
bracing  of  the  load  to  prevent  its 
movement  are  further  important 
precautions. 

Many  shippers  of  fresh  produce 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  hap- 
pens to  their  shipments  during  trans- 
portation. They  are  often  led  to 
conclude  that  any  and  all  damage  is 
due  to  railroad  negligence.  This  as- 
sumption may  be  justified  occa- 
sionally, but  in  many  instances  it  is 
not. 

In  the  Dar\ 

As  the  receiver  usually  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  filing  the  dam- 
age claim  with  the  railroad  after  he 
has  paid  the  shipper,  the  shipper 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  degree  of 
damage  found  in  his  shipments  and 
may  assume  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  way  his  car  was  loaded. 
Because  he  is  not  aware  of  the  facts, 
he  may  oppose  any  suggestion  that 
he  change  his  way  of  loading.  He 
usually  does  not  realize  that  the 
freight  rates  he  and  other  shippers 
must  pay  are  greatly  influenced  by 
the  damage  their  products  suffer  in 
shipment.  The  damage  incident  to 
transportation  of  any  commodity 
for  which  carriers  pay  claims  is  usu- 
ally considered  when  the  freight 
rates  for  that  commodity  are  made. 
Therefore,  those  who  pay  the  freight 


must  indirectly  bear  the  ultimate  ex- 
pense of  the  damage  for  which 
claims  are  paid.  It  is  unfair  that  a 
shipper  who  loads  his  shipments 
carefully  and  efficiently  should  have 
to  help  pay  for  the  damage  in  the 
shipments  of  others  who  may  per- 
sist in  disregarding  the  rules  of  good 
loading. 

Voluntary  Action 

Some  shippers  are  more  pro- 
gressive in  respect  to  methods  of 
loading  probably  because  their 
financial  interest  extends  through  to 
the  terminal  markets.  Both  private 
and  cooperative  marketing  organi- 
zations are  included  in  this  group. 
These  shippers  are  in  position  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  good 
loading  to  efficient  rail  transporta- 
tion because  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  find  out  how  much  damage 
there  is  in  one  type  of  load  as  com- 
pared with  another.  Therefore,  in 
many  instances,  they  have  voluntarily 
sponsored  or  adopted  improved  load- 
ing methods. 

Obviously,  it  is  to  the  railroads' 
advantage  that  damage  to  shipments 
be  substantially  reduced.  They  have 
long  been  working  toward  this  end, 
but  still  the  loss  and  waste  is  huge. 

Prevailing  Methods 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  studied  causes  and  remedies  from 
time  to  time  for  many  years.  Re- 
cently a  new  study  was  completed. 
Several  prevailing  methods  of  load- 
ing were  investigated  including  some 
that  are  relatively  new.  Their  ad- 
vantages, disadvantages,  costs,  effects 
all  came  under  scrutiny  and  com- 
parisons wxre  made.   Different  con- 
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tainers  were  studied,  different  meth- 
ods of  stowing,  ventilating  the  loads, 
best  methods  of  horizontal  strip- 
ping— phases  almost  without  num- 
ber. The  results  have  been  published. 

Needless  Loss 

Careless  and  inefficient  methods  of 
loading  and  bracing  can  undo  the 
results  of  all  the  scientific  cultiva- 
tion, disease  control,  attractive  wrap- 
ping and  packaging,  and  other  com- 
petitive efforts  of  growers  and  ship- 
pers to  market  a  superior,  high- 
quality  product.  A  large  part  of 
the  present  unnecessary  loss  of  these 
products  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  can  be  avoided  if  the 
growers  and  shippers  would  attack 
this  problem  as  persistently  and  as 
scientifically  as  they  have  attacked 
the  problems  of  production. 

Repeated 

Again,  as  at  times  in  the  past, 
more  attention  to  first-class  loading 
for  the  exact  commodity  involved  is 
emphasized.  Apparently  the  warn- 
ing and  emphasis  needs  to  be  made 
over  and  over  again  both  by  the 


groups  involved  and  by  disinterested 
agencies.  For  the  general  public  is 
also  the  loser  when  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  good  food  is  lost  even 
though  damages  may  be  paid  for  it. 

Next  Step 

Coming  technical  advancements 
in  rail  transportation  of  perishables 
will  help.  Modernized  freight  cars, 
faster  freight  schedules,  and  other 
innovations  are  on  the  horizon. 
Even  so,  investigators  believe  that 
the  largest  and  most  influential  pre- 
ventive will  still  be  found  in  im- 
proved methods  of  loading  and  brac- 
ing the  huge  shipments  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  thread  the  continent, 
west  to  east,  south  to  north.  These 
methods  have  been  carefully  studied 
and  described.  The  next  step  seems 
to  be  up  to  the  shippers,  the  carriers, 
and  organized  bodies  of  the  public. 
Each  of  these  groups  can  exert  real 
influence  toward  improvement.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  the  present  high 
cost  of  marketing  these  commodities 
will  not  be  appreciably  reduced  and 
the  result  will  be  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  much  money,  foodstuffs, 
and  transportation. 


Danger 

Although  we  cannot  always  differentiate  cause  from  effect,  we  are 
convinced  that  there  is  a  somewhat  close  relationship  between  edu- 
cation and  social  progress  and  that  conviction  makes  us  wary  of 

tolerating  widespread  misunderstanding  in  our  midst. 

— Paul  A.  Witty 
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The  Stricken  Land:  The  Story  of  Puerto  Rico.  By  REXFORD  GUY 
TU G  WELL.  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.  Garden  City,  New  York. 
704  pages. 


IS  IT  a  stricken  land?  Puerto 
Rico  has  only  one-fifth  as  much  crop- 
land per  capita  as  the  United  States, 
yet  three-fourths  of  the  population 
depend  directly  upon  agriculture. 
Unbalanced  diet,  limited  health  fa- 
cilities, grossly  inadequate  sewage 
disposal,  poor  housing,  and  low  in- 
comes— these  form  the  common  lot 
of  most  inhabitants.  Obviously  their 
life  is  miserable  even  in  so-called 
good  times. 

The  book  under  review  is  mainly 
about  Tugwell's  governorship  of 
Puerto  Rico.  It  is  interesting,  inti- 
mate, personal,  forthright,  clear, 
valedictory.  Events  are  explained  as 
he  saw  them;  mistakes  are  admitted. 
Puerto  Rico's  difficult  present  and 
uncertain  future  are  discussed  with 
intelligent  human  understanding. 

Running  through  the  book  is  Tug- 
well's  basic  economic  and  social  phil- 
osophy. He  holds  ".  .  .  that  peace 
and  security  are  the  products  of  co- 
operation, not  of  competition;  that 
warfare  is  merely  an  extension,  and 
not  a  very  far  one,  of  the  principle  on 
which  we  have  allowed  our  economic 
life  to  be  organized;  that  this  has 
brought  out  of  the  recesses  of  human 
nature  the  wrong  traits,  ugly  and 
destructive  ones,  neglecting  the  rich 
stores  of  those  which  are  generous 
and  helpful." 

Present  land-tenure  policy  of  the 
Island  is  based  upon  a  provision  in 
the  Organic  Act,  passed  by  the  U.  S. 


Congress,  which  "prohibits  the  own- 
ing of  more  than  500  acres  of  land 
by  a  corporation."  The  land  pro- 
gram provides  for  effective  admin- 
istration of  this  law.  But  Mr.  Tug- 
well's  discussion  of  land  reform,  un- 
fortunately, is  fragmentary. 

Agricultural  betterment  is  crucial 
but  industrial  expansion  is  a  part  of 
the  basic  plan.  The  urgendy 
needed  better  health  and  educational 
opportunities  instituted  in  recent 
years,  and  here  described,  give  hope 
for  the  coming  generation. 

Tugwell's  vivid  first-hand  picture 
of  United  States-Puerto  Rico  rela- 
tions furnishes  insight  into  the  con- 
dition of  dependent  peoples  every- 
where. Pertinent  problems  are 
clearly  stated.  Here  is  good  reading 
regardless  of  whether  you  agree  with 
the  viewpoint. 

This  book  is  not  confined  to 
Puerto  Rico.  For  the  well-being  of 
the  territory  in  the  Caribbean  is 
inextricably  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  respective  mother  country  and 
the  British,  Dutch,  and  French  col- 
onies of  the  area.  This  fact  moti- 
vated the  establishment  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Commission  by  these  four 
powers.  It  is  significant  that  its  first 
meeting  was  concerned  with  the 
acute  land-tenure  situation  in  the 
area,  and  that  the  meeting  was  held 
in  Puerto  Rico  during  Tugwell's 
governorship. 

— Marshall  Harris 
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Land  Tenure  in  the  Colonies.  By  V.  L1VERSAGE.  Cambridge,  Uni- 
versity Press;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.    151  pages. 

Looking  Abroad,  Looking  Around,  Looking  Ahead.  By  COLIN 
MA  HER.  The  East  African  Standard  Ltd.,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
58  pages. 


IN  A  WORLD  torn  by  political 
strife,  an  understanding  of  the  close 
relations  between  forms  of  land  ten- 
ure and  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical institutions  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. These  studies  recognize 
this  simple  truth.  They  are  designed 
to  furnish  information  of  value  in 
redirecting  tenure  policy  in  the  colo- 
nies, particularly  in  Kenya  Colony. 

Liversage  undertook  a  monu- 
mental task  in  studying  the  evolu- 
tion of  systems  of  tenure  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  His  study  was 
restricted  neither  to  the  colonies  nor 
to  contemporary  development.  A 
full  analytical  report  on  the  world 
situation  could  not  be  made  in  this 
small  volume,  but  this  represents  an 
excellent  beginning. 

His  report  may  be  divided  into 
four  parts:  (1)  a  brief  description  of 
the  tenure  systems  of  the  world,  (2) 
the  evolution  of  tenure  forms,  (3) 
the  dangers  of  the  freehold  system 
and  owner-occupation,  and  (4)  pos- 
sible remedial  programs,  as  exempli- 
fied in  recent  public  action  in  several 
countries. 

The  section  on  remedies  is  the 
heart  of  the  book  for  anyone  con- 
cerned with  colonial  administration. 
It  will  bear  careful  reading  and  study 
and  should  stimulate  further  work 
in  the  field.  Students  of  land  ten- 
ure can  ill-afford  not  to  have  this 
volume  as  a  reference  on  world 
systems  of  tenure  and  current 
thought  in  the  matter. 


MAHER  DIVIDES  his  mono- 
graph into  two  major  parts.  More 
than  half  of  it  reviews  the  general 
problems  of  relating  agricultural 
population  to  rural  land  resources  in 
selected  spots  the  world  over.  The 
second  part  has  a  too-brief  review  of 
the  situation  in  East  Africa  and  an 
indication  of  the  direction  action 
should  take. 

This  could  have  been  the  most 
useful  and  interesting  part  of  the 
book  because  of  the  immediacy  of 
the  problems  and  the  possibility  of 
results. 

After  looking  around,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  United  States  "to  give  the  great- 
est possible  security  and  freedom  to 
the  common  man"  has  failed  "to 
provide  conservation  of  the  land  or 
security  and  prosperity  for  the 
people."  Quotations  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Farm  Tenancy  (1937)  are  used  to 
substantiate  his  conclusion.  He  skill- 
fully uses  the  writings  of  three  agri- 
cultural scientists  in  rejecting  the 
peasant  system  of  landholding  in 
Germany  as  "unable  to  provide  either 
cheap  and  ample  food  for  the  com- 
munity or  an  adequate  living  for  the 
agriculturist."  He  presents  the  pros 
and  cons  for  making  Britain  largely 
self-sufficient  in  food  production  by 
nationalization  of  the  land. 

Immediate  and  positive  govern- 
ment action  to  solve  the  land-tenure 
problems  in  Kenya  Colony  seems  to 
be  favored,  although  he  is  aware  of 
the  enormous  difficulties. 
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Maher's  discussion  is  adversely 
affected  by  his  narrow  concept  of  the 
role  of  agriculture — "to  produce  food 
and  other  products  in  the  maximum 
quantity  at  the  minimum  cost"  and 
"to  preserve  the  land  in  a  state  such 
that  it  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
first  function  for  future  generations 
in  perpetuity."  He  has  discounted 
heavily  such  concepts  as  freedom  and 


dignity,  equality  and  equity,  and 
security  and  stability. 

If  these  volumes  do  no  more  than 
indicate  clearly  to  many  readers  the 
value  of  a  systematic  study  of  the 
tenure  situation  throughout  the 
world  and  the  results  of  remedial  ac- 
tion programs  that  have  been  tried, 
they  will  serve  a  worthy  purpose. 

— M ars  h  al I  Harris 


A  Study  of  Rural  Society.  By  /.  H.  KOLB  and  EDMUND  deS. 
BRUNNER.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Boston.  717  pages. 
(Revised  edition.) 


THERE  IS  GOOD  reason  why 
this  work  in  its  earlier  editions  is 
considered  a  standard  text.  It  is 
scholarly  and  it  stays  close  to  basic 
research  and  fundamentals.  From 
some  viewpoints  the  new  book  may 
have  too  much  data,  but  the  integra- 
tion and  interpretation  are  good. 

Studied  with  the  two  previous 
versions,  this  book  charts  well  the 
progress  made  in  rural  research.  It 
makes  evident  that  research  in  cer- 
tain areas — as  in  population  and 
education — has  been  systematic  and 
accumulative,  permitting  meaningful 
generalizations  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  In  other  areas — as  in  local 
government,  group  relations,  the 
rural  church,  rural  health,  and  rural 
recreation — more  systematic  research 
is  needed.  This  third  edition  makes 
noteworthy  advance  toward  a  com- 


prehensive scientific  study  of  rural 
society. 

In  this  latest  edition,  the  authors 
have  tried  painstakingly  to  revise  it 
in  keeping  with  the  suggestions  of 
hundreds  of  teachers  wTho  have  used 
it  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
Some  major  changes  appear.  The 
book  itself  is  divided  into  four  parts: 
Rural  People — Their  Distinguishing 
Characteristics;  Making  a  Living  in 
Rural  Society;  Group  Relationships; 
Institutional  Arrangements.  The  re- 
viewer believes  the  authors  make 
their  most  substantial  contribution 
in  the  last  two  parts.  This  is  no 
mere  accident,  for  the  field  of  re- 
search and  experience  of  the  two 
authors  is  such  that  they  can  and 
do  write  these  two  units  of  the  book 
with  sympathetic  understanding  and 
firsthand  knowledge. 

— Douglas  Ensminger 
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All  These  People:  The  Nation's  Human  Resources  in  the  South 
By  RUPERT  B.  VANCE.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.    503  pages. 

POPULATION  is  a  natural  re- 
source whose  development  depends 
upon  soil,  technological,  and  capital 


resources.  Whether  a  heavy  popula- 
tion is  a  liability  or  an  asset,  depends 
tremendously  upon  its  effective  living 
and  functioning  in  correlation  or 
integration  with  these  resources. 

There  is  a  population  pressure  in 
the  Southeast  because  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  native  white  women  20 
to  44  years  old  are  married  than  in 
any  other  region  of  the  country, 
they  bear  more  children,  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  population  is  in 
the  age  groups  that  are  not  producers, 
and  it  exports  a  higher  percentage  of 
its  men  and  boys  than  of  its  girls 
and  women.  In  general,  rural  dwell- 
ers are  more  prolific  than  city  dwell- 
ers, the  younger  population  more 
prolific  than  the  older,  and  the  eco- 
nomically poor  more  prolific  than 
the  well-to-do.  The  population  of 
the  Southeast  is  dominantly  rural,  is 
comparatively  young,  and  has 
many  poor  people.  Expansion  in 
agriculture  and  industry  has  not  been 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
natural  increase. 

With  a  little  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  population  of  the  Nation  and 
accounting  for  about  35  percent  of 
the  natural  increase  of  the  Nation's 
population,  the  region  has  only 
about  one-eighth  of  the  national  in- 
come. In  an  attempt  toward  ad- 
justment between  population  and 
income  the  region,  in  70  years,  has 
exported  almost  4  million  of  its 
people  to  other  areas,  and  almost  3 
million  have  moved  from  the  farms 
to  southern  cities.  Dr.  Vance  says, 
"the  South's  population  cannot  con- 
tinue to  work  in  agriculture  to  the 


extent  it  once  did  when  60  percent 
of  its  cotton  and  much  of  its  tobacco 
were  sold  abroad  ....  With  the 
country's  agricultural  needs  already 
well  supplied,  the  South's  insistent 
cry  for  a  higher  standard  of  living 
can  be  answered  only  by  an  ex- 
panded industrial  production  in 
which  its  workers  take  part." 

The  South  has  had  considerable 
industrial  development  but  "lacking 
the  large  incomes  necessary  to  fur- 
nish capital  to  develop  its  own  re- 
sources, the  region  sees  its  income 
remain  low  because  its  resources  are 
appropriated  at  low  prices  by  out- 
side investors."  Too  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  region's  income  comes 
from  "extractive  occupations,"  too 
small  a  proportion  comes  from  bet- 
ter-paying sources.  Too  many  of  its 
industries  have  comparatively  low 
value  of  profit  and  low  value  added 
by  manufacturing.  Labor  is  com- 
paratively high  among  the  costs  of 
production,  but  wages  are  low. 

Competition  on  the  lower  rungs  of 
the  economic  ladder  is  naturally  most 
severe  where  there  is  a  heavy  popula- 
tion. Loss  of  position  on  the  lower 
rungs  can  mean  dire  poverty  if  there 
are  no  alternatives,  but  can  mean 
progress  if  there  are  chances  to  gain 
footholds  higher  up. 

All  These  People  is  the  most  au- 
thoritative and  readable  analysis  of 
the  total  culture  and  economy  of  the 
South,  especially  of  the  Southeast, 
that  has  ever  been  written.  It  is  a 
compendium  of  knowledge  and  al- 
though it  is  loaded  with  statistics  and 
charts,  it  contains  a  full  gamut  of 
those  cogent  and  interpretive  state- 
ments for  which  the  author  is  well 
known.  — Carl  C.  Taylor. 
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Farm  Organization  and  Management.    By  G.  W.  FORSTER.  Prentice- 
Hall  Inc.    New  York.    490  pages.    (Revised  edition.) 


RESEARCH  workers  and  teachers 
in  agricultural  economics  will  need 
but  little  introduction  to  this  revised 
edition  of  Dr.  Forster's  text.  The 
first  edition,  which  appeared  in 
1938,  was  notable  for  the  inclusion  of 
an  admirable  chapter  on  the  history 
of  the  development  of  farm  manage- 
ment work  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad — a  subject  on  which  too  little 
has  been  recorded  in  any  systematic 
manner.  It  was  likewise  notable  for 
two  major  omissions — lack  of  dis- 
cussion of  farm  records  and  accounts, 
and  of  types  of  farming  in  the  United 
States.  The  author  explains  that 
these  omissions  were  deliberate,  as 
he  attempted  to  adhere  closely  to  the 
central  themes  of  farm  organization 
and  farm  management  and  to  keep 
the  text  to  manageable  proportions. 

The  entire  revised  book  gives  evi- 
dence of  careful  reappraisal,  but 
major  changes  are  relatively  few. 
Yielding  to  requests  of  those  who 
have  been  using  the  book  as  a  text, 
a  chapter  has  been  added  on  Farm 
Records  and  another  on  Farm  Ac- 
counts. The  elements  of  double 
entry  bookkeeping  are  briefly  pre- 
sented and  illustrated  with  a  sample 
set  of  accounts.  Short  cuts  to  the 
double  entry  system  are  also  dis- 
cussed. This  35-page  treatment  of  a 
subject  about  which  whole  books 
have  been  written  will  serve  to  intro- 


duce the  college  student  to  this  field. 

Dr.  Forster  has  modified  his  earlier 
chapter  on  Farm  Layout  and  on  The 
Management  of  Labor  and  Working 
Capital  to  recognize  the  new  develop- 
ments in  work  simplification — the 
intensive  study  of  economy  in  the  use 
of  labor  which  was  applied  to  farm- 
ing during  the  war.  The  chapter 
on  Farm  Layout  could  be  improved 
by  recognizing  such  erosion-control 
practices  as  contouring  and  terracing 
which  may  modify  the  conventional 
concept  of  the  desirability  of  rectan- 
gular fields. 

At  several  points  one  feels  the  need 
of  further  discussion  of  topics  treated 
very  briefly.  This  is  true  of  the  para- 
graph on  page  10  which  describes  the 
average  farm  in  the  United  States, 
based  on  the  more  than  6  million 
farms  reported  by  the  Census  of  1930. 
It  is  true  of  the  legend  to  figure  3, 
"Horses  and  mules  are  the  principal 
source  of  farm  power."  For  student 
use,  the  list  of  selected  readings  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  might  well 
have  been  brought  more  nearly  up- 
to-date. 

All  in  all,  this  edition  represents  a 
distinct  improvement  of  an  already 
well-recognized  text.  Its  easy  read- 
ing style  should  enhance  its  value  in 
the  classroom  and  will  make  it  no  less 
attractive  as  a  reference  work. 

— Neil  W.  Johnson 


As  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  printing  fund  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  Summer  Number  of  this 
magazine  will  be  omitted. 
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Through  all  the  growing  nation  men  stooped  down 
To  finger  the  earth,  to  figure  crops  and  soil, 
Rotation,  seasons,  tools,  and  labor  costs. 
For  every  thousand  who  abused  the  ground, 
Squeezed  out  its  good  and  left  it,  moving  west, 
One  man  discerned  the  need  for  something  more, 
Some  care,  some  thought,  some  reading  in  a  boo\, 
Suspecting  that  even  in  this  continent 
There  lay  somewhere  an  end  to  endless  land.  .  .  . 

— From  Freedom's  Farm,  by  Josephine  Young  Case 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company) 
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Our  Federal  Lands 

By  LAWRENCE  A.  REUSS.  War  has  always  intensified  peo- 
ple's interest  in  public  lands.  During  hostilities  and  reconstruc- 
tion high  crop  and  livestock^  production  is  needed.  Then  when 
the  war  is  over,  many  returning  veterans  loo\  to  the  land  for  a 
place  to  settle.  This  has  been  true  throughout  history  and  it  is 
true  in  our  country  today.    This  author  ta\es  stoc\. 


VIRTUALLY  ALL  of 
our  good  agricultural  land 
is  owned  privately  but  the 
Federal  Government  still 


holds  large  acreages  of  rural  territory. 
Most  of  it  was  left  over  from  the  huge 
public  domain  acquired  before  1850. 
It  is  difficult  for  many  citizens  to  re- 
alize that  practically  none  of  this 
would  make  good  farms.  Only  a 
relatively  small  part  could  be  irri- 
gated or  drained  and  that  only  with 
large  investment  of  capital.  It  is 
mainly  hilly  to  mountainous  forest 
land  and  semiarid  to  arid  range  land. 
During  the  settlement  period,  home- 
steaders passed  over  much  of  it  as 
undesirable.  Wartime  demands  and 
the  return  to  civilian  life  of  thousands 
of  veterans  who  came  back  thinking 
they  would  like  to  turn  to  farm  life, 
reawakened  interest  in  these  lands — 


what  they  are  and  where  they  are. 
So  a  study  has  been  made  of  the  work 
and  reports  of  many  agencies  regard- 
ing Federal  rural  lands. 

Land  problems  and  conditions  con- 
nected with  the  land  and  its  tenure 
were  acute  for  20  years  following 
World  War  I.  The  disastrous  drop 
in  prices  for  farm  products  that  came 
so  soon  after  the  close  of  those  hos- 
tilities precipitated  a  farmers'  de- 
pression several  years  before  the 
stock-market  collapse  of  1929.  Then 
came  the  well-remembered  droughts 
and  floods  of  the  1930's.  Blowing 
of  soil,  inundations  of  dust,  heavy 
erosion,  unprecedented  crop  failures, 
disastrous  floods,  spelled  ruin  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Conditions  after  this  war  give  evi- 
dence of  being  considerably  better 
for  farmers — it  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
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the  several  reasons  here.  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  some  similarity 
in  land-use  conditions.  The  more 
we  know  of  the  extent  and  use  of 
our  land  resources,  both  public  and 
private,  and  their  contribution  to 
agriculture  and  other  uses,  both  in 
war  and  in  peace,  the  better  our 
understanding  of  the  situations  and 
the  potentialities  and  the  needs. 

Rural  land  in  the  continental 
United  States  that  is  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  reached  about  458 
million  acres  in  1945,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  area  of  our  country. 
This  includes  approximately  55  mil- 
lion acres  of  Indian  lands  that  are 
held  in  trust.  Nearly  90  percent  of 
all  the  Federal  land  is  in  the  1 1  West- 
ern States  and  nearly  one-half  is 
range  land  which  is  leased  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  under  a  manage- 
ment policy  aimed  at  improving 
forage  conditions  and  promoting  sta- 
bility in  livestock  production.  The 
forest  lands,  nearly  one-third  of  all 
Federal  lands,  are  managed  for  tim- 
ber production,  watershed  protection, 
and  other  purposes.  These  forest 
and  range  lands  are  suitable  only  for 
extensive  uses.  Much  is  like  desert 
country  and  much  is  rocky  and 
mountainous.  Some  tracts  are 
swampy  and  many  are  remote  and 
inaccessible. 


Susceptible 

This  cherished  thing  called  soil 
is  not  imperishable  or  perma- 
nent. 

— Clare  Leighton 


Parts  of  the  land  have  special  val- 
ues. Some  parts  are  reserved  for  the 
sake  of  public  water  supply  and  na- 
tional defense.  Others  are  held  for 
parks,  wildlife,  and  recreation — uses 
that  were  scarcely  recognized  as  be- 
ing in  the  public  interest  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago. 

Backward  Glance 

Present  Federal  ownership  of  land 
had  its  beginnings  in  colonial  days. 
Lands  conveyed  by  Crown  grants 
and  charters  were  ceded  by  the  States 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Later 
came  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the 
Spanish  cession  of  Florida,  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  the  establishment  of 
title  to  Pacific  Northwest,  the  cession 
by  Mexico  of  southwestern  territory, 
and  the  Gadsden  Purchase.  As  the 
public  domain  was  extended,  lands 
were  surveyed  and  passed  out  of  Fed- 
eral ownership  by  grant,  preemption, 
homestead,  and  sale — about  992  mil- 
lion acres,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
original  public  domain,  were  dis- 
posed of.  Grants  to  States  and  cor- 
porations for  public  improvements 
exceeded  300  million  acres,  patented 
to  homesteaders  slightly  less  than  300 
million,  and  sales  and  other  disposals 
nearly  400  million.  Some  of  this 
land  is  still  held  by  States  and  rail- 
road companies. 

Federal  holdings  in  1945  included 
the  remainder  of  the  original  public 
domain  and  about  50  million  acres  of 
acquired  lands.  The  remaining  pub- 
lic domain  is  generally  the  land  con- 
sidered least  desirable  by  buyers  and 
homesteaders. 

Early  policy  was  to  pass  the  public 
lands  into  private  ownership  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  Even  so,  reserva- 
tions of  public  domain  were  made 
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from  time  to  time.  The  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  was  created  in 
1872.  About  20  years  later  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  establish  for- 
est reserves  on  the  public  domain — 
the  beginning  of  our  present  national 
forests.  Other  withdrawals  for  such 
uses  as  Indian  reservations,  reclama- 
tion, and  power  were  authorized 
from  time  to  time.  Congress  cli- 
maxed this  program  in  1934 
authorizing  the  withdrawal,  classi- 
fication, and  management  of  all 
unreserved  public-domain  lands. 
Thereafter,  they  could  no  longer  be 
disposed  of  unless  classified  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  suit- 
able for  disposition. 

Congress  has  occasionally  ap- 
proved programs  for  acquisition  of 
land  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Most  of  the  land  gained  by  purchase, 
exchange,  or  gift  was  acquired  for 
forestry  (national  forests,  etc.),  re- 
tirement of  submarginal  land  (Soil 
Conservation  Service  lands),  and  for 
military  purposes  (War  and  Navy 
Departments). 

Not  Farming  Land 

Practically  all  of  the  public  land 
today  that  could  be  made  ready  for 
farming  would  need  cosdy  improve- 
ments, such  as  irrigation,  drainage, 
clearing,  or  leveling,  and  access  to 
roads. 

But  these  lands  have  a  variety  of 
resources  or  values.  Timber,  for- 
age, and  watershed  protection  are 
predominant.  Grazing  is  now  the 
primary  use  on  more  than  200  mil- 
lion of  the  acres.  Timber  is  now 
the  primary  use  on  more  than  140 
million  acres,  and  mroe  than  100  mil- 
lion of  these  same  acres  are  also 
grazed.    Then  we  have  the  service 


areas  for  parks,  recreation,  wildlife, 
military  use — they  may  include  bar- 
ren and  swamp  land  as  well  as  for- 
ests and  scenic  wonders.  All  of  the 
lands  are  held  in  the  public  interest 
under  various  withdrawals  and  pur- 
chases made  pursuant  to  congres- 
sional legislation  and  Presidential 
action.  But  large  areas  are  used 
under  certain  conditions  by  private 
citizens. 

Multiple  Use 

Multiple  use  is  a  term  that  has 
fairly  recently  grown  familiar  in  re- 
gard to  land.  It  stands  for  great  val- 
ues to  individuals  and  to  the  public. 
Frequently  two  or  more  uses  or  val- 
ues are  associated  on  a  given  public 
tract.  To  insure  that  such  a  tract 
will  yield  the  highest  practicable  so- 
cial and  economic  benefit  from  all  its 
resources  and  uses  combined,  the 
multiple-use  management  is  worked 
out  and  maintained. 

Such  arrangements  are  increasing. 
Forested  lands  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunities, for  besides  the  timber  they 
produce  they  may  be  used  for  pro- 
tecting watersheds,  for  grazing,  and 
for  wildlife.  Then  many  of  the  open 
grazing  lands  also  protect  water- 
sheds. The  national  parks  preserve 
some  of  our  finest  scenery,  afford  rec- 
reation, and  protect  wildlife. 

The  sum  of  these  additional  uses 
is  estimated  to  exceed  400  million 
acres — that  is,  it  is  more  than  87  per- 
cent as  large  as  the  total  area  of  Fed- 
eral land.  It  is  believed  that  primary 
uses  plus  additional  uses  amount  to 
the  equivalent  of  860  million  acres. 
Or,  it  is  reasoned,  an  acre  of  Federal 
land  has  an  average  minimum  use- 
equivalent  of  nearly  2  acres. 
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Administering  Agencies 

Federal  land  is  administered  by 
several  agencies — many  of  our  read- 
ers can  name  them.  Here  is  the  ma- 
jor list:  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  all  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  the  War  Department.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  Federal  land  is  under 
the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Forest 
Service  alone. 

That  so  many  agencies  are  admin- 
istering the  lands  is  explained  by  the 
wide  variety  of  uses  involved.  In- 
cluded are  such  diverse  uses  as  In- 
dian reservations,  grazing  districts, 
stock  driveways,  reservoir  sites, 
bombing  ranges,  training  areas,  ex- 
perimental farms,  game  refuges, 
parks,  national  monuments,  and  air 
navigation  sites. 

As  more  than  half  the  publicly 
held  land  in  1945  was  being  used  by 
private  citizens  for  grazing,  the  man- 
agement practices  in  grazing  areas 
are   of   interest.    These  lands  are 


usually  grazed  under  permits,  on  a 
fee  basis  per  head  of  livestock  or  per 
acre.  Most  of  it  supplements  farm 
and  ranch  lands  of  those  who  are 
getting  the  permits,  and  is  grazed  in 
much  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  pri- 
vately owned  and  under  a  good  man- 
agement plan.  Much  of  it  is  very 
high  in  elevation  or  is  dry  and  arid, 
and  has  grazing  and  water  for  only 
a  few  months  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  Large  parts  of  it  have  to 
be  used  only  in  the  spring,  summer, 
or  fall  months  in  connection  with 
valley  or  irrigated  lands  that  can  fur- 
nish water,  feed,  and  shelter  for  the 
winter  and  other  months  when  graz- 
ing is  not  available.  Grazing  per- 
mits usually  run  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  may  be  renewed.  Some,  besides 
specifying  the  numbers  and  kinds  of 
livestock  to  be  grazed,  outline  fairly 
definite  boundaries  of  land  to  each 
permittee,  and  some  involve  regu- 
lated use  of  the  land  by  more  than 
one  user.  Major. grazing  of  Federal 
lands  occurs  on  the  lands  managed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  Forest  Service. 

Forage  produced  on  Federal  lands 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  livestock 
enterprises  on  many  farms  and 
ranches.    Parks  and  game  refuges 


When  we  reflect  how  difficult  it  is  to  move  or  deflect  the  great 
machine  of  society,  how  impossible  to  advance  the  notions  of  a 
whole  people  suddenly  to  ideal  right,  we  see  the  wisdom  of 
Solon  s  remark^,  that  no  more  good  must  be  attempted  than  the 
natio7i  can  bear. 

— Thomas  Jefferson 
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help  to  meet  public  needs  for  recrea- 
tion, preservation  of  scenic  beauty, 
and  preservation  of  wildlife.  Mili- 
tary lands  and  other  Federal  lands 
serve  a  number  of  other  public 
purposes. 

Intermingled 

The  combined  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  Federal  lands  is  often  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  privately  owned 
tracts  may  occur  in  the  midst  of  pub- 
lic land.  Even  straight  use  is  some- 
times impeded  by  such  tracts,  as  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice made  clear  in  his  article  in  Land 
Policy  Review  for  Fall  1946. 

Then  much  of  the  grazing  that 
ranchers  rely  upon  comes  from  tracts 
that  are  built  up  into  operating  units 
by  the  ranchers  who  lease  the  land 
or  obtain  it  through  use  permits, 
from  perhaps  several  different  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  from  private 
corporations,  and  from  individuals. 
This  intermixture  of  different  types 
of  public  ownerships  with  private 
ownerships  intensifies  any  difficulties. 

Wartime  Increase 

Demand  for  land  and  land  re- 
sources was  greater  during  World 
War  II  than  at  any  other  time  in 
our  history.  Many  millions  of  acres 
of  privately  owned  idle  and  fallow 
cropland  and  pasture  were  put  into 
use  and  the  demand  by  ranchmen  for 
publicly  owned  pasture  and  grazing 
land  seemed  almost  limitless.  Pub- 
lic forest  land  was  heavily  cut  but 
fortunately  most  of  the  cutting  was 
kept  within  the  accepted  standards  of 
sustained-yield  management.  The 
armed  services  and  the  men  in  them 
made  new  and  vigorous  use,  in  train- 
ing and  otherwise,  of  parts  of  the 
public  lands  beyond  the  eyes  of  civil- 


ians. Practice  in  driving  convoys  on 
precipitous  roads,  adventurous  skiing 
and  mountain  climbing  under  the  di- 
rection of  park  and  forest  rangers, 
testing  of  new  types  of  equipment 
and  weapons,  were  only  a  few  of  the 
wartime  pursuits  that  were  pushed 
forward  in  their  remote  reaches. 

For  defense  and  war  activities 
more  land  was  taken  under  Federal 
control.  About  10  million  acres  were 
added  in  the  five  wartime  years.  The 
War  and  Navy  Departments  bought 
most  of  this  but  the  Forest  Service 
completed  some  purchases  that  were 
under  way  when  our  country  entered 
the  war.  The  decreases  brought 
about  by  homestead  entries  naturally 
declined  but  there  were  continuing 
programs  of  other  entries  for  desert 
land,  timber,  stone,  and  minerals. 
Then  there  were  the  somewhat  re- 
duced public  sales  of  isolated  tracts 
and  conveyances  of  title  of  indemnity 
selections,  in  satisfaction  of  grants  of 
public  lands  made  to  States  and  rail- 
roads for  school  and  other  public 
purposes. 

Large  areas  of  Federal  land  held 
by  other  agencies  were  transferred 
temporarily  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  Some  national  forest 
lands  were  exchanged  for  State  and 
private  lands  that  lay  within  the 
national  forests. 

More  than  35  million  acres  were 
involved  at  one  time  or  another  in 
military  use  during  the  war.  Had  it 
been  necessary  to  buy  such  an  extent 
of  land  the  expenditure  and  loss  of 
time  would  have  been  enormous. 

So  we  enter  this  postwar  period 
with  Federal  lands  held  for  public 
purposes  equal  to  one-fourth  of  all 
our  land.  It  is  an  asset  in  which 
every  citizen  has  an  interest  and  its 
conservation  and  wise  use  concern 
us  all. 
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Wilderness  Preservation 


By  HOWARD  ZAHNISER.  Recreational  uses  of  land  have  had 
their  ups  and  downs.  Just  now  they  are  realizing  an  expansion 
of  idea  and  purpose  reflecting  a  newer  determination  among  many 
people,  organized  and  unorganized. 


APPRECIATION  of  a 
land  use  value  that  has 
only  recently  developed — 
so  recently  that  compar- 
atively few  Americans  have  yet 
sensed  it — was  recognized  when  Lyle 
F.  Watts,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
announced  in  June  that  a  certain 
primitive  area  in  southern  California 
would  remain  unchanged.  And  this 
in  spite  of  strongly  backed  proposals 
to  install  skiing  facilities  in  the  area. 

"The  San  Gorgonio  Primitive 
Area,"  Mr.  Watts  concluded,  "has 
higher  public  value  as  a  wilderness 
and  a  watershed  than  as  a  downhill- 
skiing  area." 

There  was  more  significance  to  this 
decision  than  is  apparent  in  the  sim- 
ple fact. 

Six  months  before,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice had  given  90-day  notice  of  its  pro- 
posal to  develop  the  area  with  accom- 
modations and  mechanical  convey- 
ances for  downhill  skiers.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  public  notice  and  the  hear- 
ing was  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  requests  of  the  California  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  National  and 
State  ski  associations,  and  many  local 
ski  groups  represented  in  fact  the 
highest  use  of  this  area  or  whether 
other  values  which  would  be  lost  by 
development  were  of  greater  im- 
portance. 

What  happened? 

The  simple  answer  is  that  for  the 
first  time  the  strength  of  the  wide- 


spread demand  for  safeguarding  the 
Nation's  primitive  areas  was  demon- 
strated. For  the  first  time  the  real 
use  of  such  an  area  was  revealed  in 
detail.  For  the  first  time,  in  the  face 
of  a  clear-cut  issue,  the  national  de- 
termination to  preserve  what  prime- 
val areas  are  still  so  available,  even 
in  the  face  of  otherwise  highly 
worthy  demands,  was  made  manifest. 

No  one — not  even  the  most  earnest 
of  wilderness  preservers — had  before 
realized  how  great  this  demand,  this 
use,  this  determination,  had  become. 

"Thousands  of  letters,"  to  use  a 
Forest  Service  official's  phrase,  were 
received  from  all  over  the  country. 
The  hearing — called  for  one  day 
only — developed  such  anticipations 
that  the  San  Bernardino  auditorium 
was  engaged,  and  there  for  2  days 
(and  during  an  intervening  night 
session)  the  Federal  officials  heard 
not  only  the  strong  skiing  demands 
expected  but  also  the  unexpectedly 
numerous  pleas  of  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  church  and  youth  organiza- 
tions, hiking  clubs,  natural  science 
groups,  sportsmen's  clubs,  water 
users,  and  State,  regional,  and  na- 
tional organizations,  as  well  as 
many  skiers — pleas  for  preserving 
the  primitive. 

All  facing  the  issue  were  amazed 
at  the  numbers  and  earnestness  of 
the  diverse,  unorganized,  but  deter- 
mined defenders  of  a  threatened  rem- 
nant of  the  primeval.   Nor  was  ski- 
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ing  an  issue  in  any  sense.  Those 
who  argued  for  the  primitive  were 
also  enthusiastic  for  the  development 
of  skiing  and  skiing  opportunities, 
and  many  of  them  were  embarrassed 
to  be  appearing  in  opposition  to  ski- 
ing groups.  This  fact  was  plain, 
however:  The  dominant  sense  of  the 
public  concerned  was  opposed  to  the 
sacrifice  of  a  parcel  of  American 
wilderness  to  any  demand  that  could 
elsewhere  be  reasonably  well  met. 
Wilderness  preservation  appeared  to 
have  become  an  American  policy,  not 
alone  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who 
seek  recreation  away  from  all  evi- 
dences of  mechanical  civilization, 
winter  or  summer,  not  alone  for  the 
sake  of  watershed  protection  or  sci- 
entific study,  or  any  other  specific 
use,  but  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
for  all  time  the  privilege  that  every 
American  now  has  of  seeking  out  the 
wilderness  if  he  wants  to. 

Decision 

Four  months  after  the  hearing,  in 
announcing  his  decision,  following 
study  and  re-study  of  the  problem, 
Mr.  Watts  said  that  an  important 
consideration  in  the  San  Gorgonio 
decision  was  the  national  aspect  of 
the  wilderness  area.  He  foresaw,  he 
added,  a  rising  demand  for  wilder- 
ness recreation  "as  the  influence  of 
urban  living  induces  more  and  more 
persons  to  seek  the  serenity  and  in- 
spiration of  wilderness  areas."  Op- 
portunities for  establishment  of  new 
wilderness  areas  are  limited,  he  said, 
and  loss  of  present  areas  of  this  de- 
scription might  well  prove  to  be 
irreparable. 

Yet  it  is  within  our  own  lifetimes 
that  the  effort  to  safeguard  such  rem- 
nants of  primitive  America  within 
our  national  forests  had  its  begin- 
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High 

Ma\e  no  little  plans;  they  have  no 
magic  to  stir  mens  blood,  and 
probably  themselves  will  not  be 
realized.  Ma\e  big  plans;  aim 
high  in  hope  and  wor\. 

— Daniel  H.  Burnham 


ning.  First  advanced  early  in  the 
1920's  by  a  forest  scientist,  at  about 
the  same  time  advocated  by  a  profes- 
sional regional  planner,  the  move- 
ment had  its  inception  and  early 
growth  in  the  minds  of  land-use  spe- 
cialists. Not  till  1930  did  one  of 
them — the  late  Robert  Marshall — 
make  his  now  classic  broad  appeal  in 
The  Scientific  Monthly,  called  "The 
Problem  of  the  Wilderness,"  conclud- 
ing with  the  dynamic  sentences: 
"There  is  just  one  hope  of  repulsing 
the  tyrannical  ambition  of  civilization 
to  conquer  every  niche  on  the  whole 
earth.  That  hope  is  the  organization 
of  spirited  people  who  will  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  the  wilderness."  And 
not  until  1935  was  a  conservation  or- 
ganization— called  simply  The  Wil- 
derness Society — created  specifically 
to  help  make  real  this  hope,  to  sup- 
port and  advise  the  governmental 
agencies  that  administer  lands  with 
wilderness  values,  and  to  continue  as 
an  institution  the  scientific  and  edu- 
cational concerns  with  the  wilderness 
that  were  characteristic  of  its  fore- 
runners and  pioneers. 

Extensive  System 

Though  this  movement  is  still 
young,  Americans  now  have — thanks 
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The  earth  never  tires, 
The  earth  is  rude,  silent, 

incomprehensible  at  first, 
Nature  is  rude  and 

incomprehensible  at  first, 
Be  not  discouraged,  \eep  on, 

there  are  divine  things 

well  enveloped, 
I  swear  to  you 

there  are  divine  things 

more  beautiful  than  words 
can  tell. 

— From  Song  of  the  Open  Road, 
by  Walt  Whitman 


largely  to  the  foresight  and  initiative 
of  officials  within  the  Forest  Service 
itself — a  remarkably  extensive  system 
of  such  areas  designated  for  perpetua- 
tion. There  are  76  of  them — em- 
bracing some  14,000,000  acres  in  81 
national  forests.  Four — all  more 
than  100,000  acres  in  size — are  called 
"Wilderness  Areas,"  and  10,  includ- 
ing less  than  100,000  acres  each,  are 
designated  "Wild  Areas."  Even- 
tually it  is  expected  that  all  the  other 
areas  in  the  system  (except  three 
designated  as  "Roadless  Areas")  will 
be  classified  as  "Wilderness"  or 
"Wild,"  depending  on  which  side  of 
the  100,000-acre  measurement  their 
acreages  fall.  At  present,  these  59 
other  areas  carry,  under  an  earlier 
nomenclature,  the  name  "Primitive 
Areas" — two  extending  over  1,000,- 


000  acres  each,  four  exceeding  500,- 
000  acres,  and  18  others  also  passing 
the  critical  100,000-acre  total.  The 
remainder  exceed  5,000  acres  each. 

When  all  have  been  classified  as 
"Wilderness"  or  "Wild"  areas  they 
will  be  under  one  or  the  other  of  the 
following  regulations. 

Wilderness  Areas 

Regulation  U-i  reads:  "Upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service,  national  forest  lands  in  single 
tracts  of  not  less  than  100,000  acres 
may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  'wilderness  areas,'  within  which 
there  shall  be  no  roads  or  other  pro- 
vision for  motorized  transportation, 
no  commercial  timber  cutting,  and 
no  occupancy  under  special  use  per- 
mit for  hotels,  stores,  resorts,  summer 
homes,  organization  camps,  hunting 
and  fishing  lodges,  or  similar  uses; 
provided,  however,  that  where  roads 
are  necessary  for  ingress  or  egress  to 
private  property  these  may  be  al- 
lowed under  appropriate  conditions 
determined  by  the  forest  supervisor, 
and  the  boundary  of  the  wilderness 
area  shall  thereupon  be  modified  to 
exclude  the  portion  affected  by  the 
road. 

"Grazing  of  domestic  livestock,  de- 
velopment of  water  storage  projects 
which  do  not  involve  road  construc- 
tion, and  improvements  necessary  for 
fire  protection  may  be  permitted  sub- 
ject to  such  restrictions  as  the  Chief 
deems  desirable.  Within  such  desig- 
nated wildernesses,  the  landing  of 
airplanes  on  national  forest  land  or 
water  and  the  use  of  motor  boats  on 
national  forest  waters  are  prohibited, 
except  where  such  use  has  already 
become  well  established  or  for  ad- 
ministrative needs  and  emergencies. 
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"Wilderness  areas  will  not  be  mod- 
ified or  eliminated  except  by  order  of 
the  Secretary.  Notice  of  every  pro- 
posed establishment,  modification, 
or  elimination  will  be  published  or 
publicly  posted  by  the  Forest  Service 
for  a  period  of  at  least  90  days  prior 
to  the  approval  of  the  contemplated 
order  and  if  there  is  any  demand  for 
a  public  hearing,  the  regional  for- 
ester shall  hold  such  hearing  and 
make  full  report  thereon  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  who  will  sub- 
mit it  with  his  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary." 

Wild  Areas 

Regulation  U-2  reads:  "Suitable 
areas  of  national  forest  land  in  single 
tracts  of  less  than  100,000  acres  but 
not  less  than  5,000  acres  may  be 
designated  by  the  Chief,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, as  'wild  areas,'  which  shall  be 
administered  in  the  same  manner  as 
wilderness,  with  the  same  restrictions 
upon  their  use.  The  procedure  for 
establishment,  modification,  or  elim- 
ination of  wild  areas  shall  be  as  for 
wilderness  areas,  except  that  final  ac- 
tion in  each  case  will  be  by  the 
Chief." 

Prime  reason  for  the  intended  clas- 
sification of  all  areas  under  these  reg- 


ulations is  to  insure  for  them  the 
stronger  status  thus  provided,  the 
older  regulation  (L-20)  being  less 
restrictive. 

Determination 

We  thus  have  in  sight  an  even 
surer  regulatory  status  for  most  of 
the  areas  now  in  the  system,  but  the 
most  important  of  all  our  prospects 
is  the  deepening  American  determi- 
nation to  preserve  its  wilderness. 
San  Gorgonio  is  only  a  Primitive 
Area,  as  far  as  regulations  go,  but  it 
is  still  wilderness.  And  though  the 
foreseeable  threats  to  other  areas  are 
just  as  serious,  or  more  so,  the  de- 
fense of  these  areas  is  also  foreseeable. 
And  as  the  scientific  values  of  these 
areas  are  increasingly  sensed,  as  the 
educational  basis  for  their  preserva- 
tion is  provided,  and  as  their  use  for 
recreation  becomes  greater  and  more 
precious  for  more  Americans,  our 
hopes  for  their  preservation  in  per- 
petuity becomes  surer.  For  some 
time  to  come,  anyone  who  prizes 
these  areas  but  who  is  tempted  to  be 
discouraged  in  the  face  of  the  "tyran- 
nical ambition  of  civilization  to  con- 
quer every  niche  on  the  whole  earth" 
can  well  remember  San  Gorgonio. 


Owners 

I  conceive  that  land  belongs  to  a  vast  family  of  which  many 
are  dead,  few  are  living,  and  countless  members  are  still  unborn. 

— A  Nigerian  Chief 
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Rural  Roadsides 

By  HARLEAN  JAMES.  With  whole  families  in  large  numbers 
taking  to  the  roads  once  more  for  summer  and  fall  vacations,  the 
question  of  the  roadsides  and  outlying  views — and  roadside  serv- 
ice— is  well  to  the  fore  again.  What  progress  has  been  made 
toward  clearing  up  the  unsightly y  developing  the  beauties,  protect- 
ing  the  attractions,  and  providing  the  necessities  in  a  satisfactory 
way?  And  what  can  be  expected?  A  national  civic  association 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  situation. 


ONE  OF  the  first  concerns 
of  the  new  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
was  with  post  roads.  But 
the  tales  of  early  travelers,  many  of 
whom  had  to  help  push  their  coaches 
when  they  stuck  in  the  mire,  suggest 
a  pretty  slow  and  tedious  rate  of 
progress. 

It  was  not  until  automobiles  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  that  wre  saw  a 
serious  effort  to  provide  hard-sur- 
faced roads.  In  about  a  generation, 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  has 
provided  a  network  of  paved  high- 
ways, but  we  built  most  of  our  mile- 
age without  regard  to  the  land  uses 
of  the  public  and  private  property 
along  the  traveled  highway. 

In  New  England  the  highways 
often  followed  the  old  Indian  and 
pioneer  trails.  Even  the  great  Na- 
tional Pike,  promoted  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  across  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  followed  what  was  called 
Nemocolin's  Indian  Trail,  broadened 
and  used  in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
General  Braddock  as  he  marched  to 
Fort  Duqucsne  in  the  wilderness. 
Many  stretches  of  the  road  to  Pitts- 
burgh yet  follow  this  old  trail.  Over 
most  of  the  three-million-odd  square 


miles  of  the  continental  United 
States,  as  the  land  was  surveyed,  the 
plan  was  to  lay  out  roads  along  the 
section  lines  providing  a  grid  of  mile- 
square  spaces,  cut  into  half  and 
quarter-miles  as  settlements  became 
more  dense. 

The  roads  were  meant  for  local 
and  through  travel,  with  the  rate  of 
speed  about  the  same — the  edge,  if 
anything,  being  in  favor  of  the  car- 
riage or  light  equipment  used  for 
local  transportation.  Access  to  abut- 
ting property  wras  taken  for  granted. 
The  principal  use  of  land  bordering 
rural  highways  was  agriculture,  but 
there  were  long  stretches  of  un- 
touched forest  and  open  grassy 
plains. 

In  the  30  years  during  which  we 
have  been  digging  ourselves  out  of 
the  mud,  we  have  paved  and  repaved 
once  or  more,  have  located  and  relo- 
cated many  miles  of  through  high- 
ways, but  we  have  not  yet  a  single 
transcontinental  highway  running  in 
any  direction  which  was  deliberately 
located  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  through  travel.  Our 
much  vaunted  transcontinental  high- 
ways are  still  made  up  of  State, 
county,  and  local  roads  and  city 
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streets,  laid  out  by  some  arbitrary 
plan  or  to  meet  local  needs.  These 
are  pieced  together  and  designated  by 
some  number  which  runs  from  coast 
to  coast. 

When  automobiles  came  into  use — 
say  about  19 10 — our  population  was 
a  little  more  than  90,000,000.  Today 
we  have  increased  that  by  more  than 
50,000,000.  More  people  travel  our 
highways,  and  pleasure  traffic  has  in- 
creased at  an  enormous  rate.  Even 
with  the  streamline  trains  and  the 
56-passenger  planes,  our  families 
still  get  out  the  automobile  to  go 
across  the  country  and  into  the 
National  and  State  parks. 

Wherewithal 

Discovery  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
gasoline  tax  and  the  automobile 
license  and  tax  has  provided  funds 
beyond  the  dreams  of  Midas  himself 
with  which  to  build  and  maintain 
highways.  But  the  owners  of  pri- 
vate property  fronting  on  them  have 
only  recently  begun  to  pay  for  the 
investment  of  the  public  in  those 
roads,  although  new  values  have 
been  created  on  millions  of  acres 
through  our  vast  highway  system. 

The  rural  highways  still  traverse 
farm  regions  where  only  occasional 
access  is  needed  for  the  home  and  en- 
closed yards,  and  the  barns  and  prin- 
cipal farm  buildings.  But  we  were 
overtaken  by  sporadic  rashes  of 
shacks  for  roadside  business.  On  the 
whole,  the  filling  stations  have  im- 
proved through  the  years  and  many 
of  the  gas  companies  now  insist  on 
creditable  buildings.  But,  unless 
there  is  some  specific  control,  a  good 
building  and  paved  court  may  be  so 
cluttered  with  signs  that  the  effect  is 
chaotic  and  the  patron  is  confused. 


Signboards 

In  the  early  days  of  motor  cars  the 
rate  of  travel  was  only  20  or  25  miles 
an  hour  so  motorists  could  read  the 
signs  that  began  to  appear  on  the 
highway  and  that  often  intruded  on 
the  public  right  of  way.  Most  States 
now  prohibit  any  but  direction  and 
safety  signs  on  the  actual  right  of 
way,  but  the  American  land  owner 
has  been  a  pretty  independent  person 
and  when  it  began  to  be  profitable  to 
rent  space  on  private  property  abut- 
ting on  public  highways,  the  adver- 
tising signs  multiplied. 

Zoning 

And  so  counties  began  to  enter  the 
field  of  rural  planning  and  zoning. 
These  plans  follow  the  patterns  set 
up  in  city  planning.  They  assign  to 
the  lands  within  the  county  the  best 
use  for  each  and  they  limit  the  areas 
in  which  business  may  be  conducted. 
To  quote  from  a  recent  pamphlet  of 
the  National  Roadside  Council: 

"There  are  two  types  of  roadside 
business  districts,  the  'roadside  serv- 
ice' type  and  the  'general  commer- 
cial' type.  The  former  is  intended 
for  the  uses  which  primarily  serve 
the  traffic  on  the  highway,  such  as  the 


Ratio 

Liberty  exists  in  proportion  to 
wholesome  restraint. 

— Daniel  Webster 
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Quotative 

Next  to  the  originator  of  a 
good  sentence  is  the  first  quoter 
of  it. 

— Emerson 


gasoline  station,  the  roadside  eating 
place,  and  the  overnight  stopping 
place.  Such  uses  have  little  relation 
to  other  than  the  highway  traffic; 
they  may  be  found  in  remote  moun- 
tain areas,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert 
or  in  other  places  where  there  is  rel- 
atively little  adjacent  population. 

"The  'general  commercial'  type  of 
district,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  busi- 
ness district  which  serves  not  only 
the  traffic  on  the  highway,  but  an 
adjacent  community  as  well. 

"There  is  no  place  in  the  roadside 
service  district  for  the  automobile 
wrecking  yard,  which  is  essentially 
an  industrial  use.  Neither  is  there 
any  place  for  the  billboard,  which 
is  not  a  service  type  of  use  but  an  in- 
trusive one.  A  billboard,  which  is 
a  legitimate  commercial  enterprise  in 
a  general  commercial  district,  is  dis- 
tinctly out  of  place  in  a  roadside 
service  district.  In  such  a  district  it 
would  be  a  parasitic  rather  than  a 
service  use." 

California  has  perhaps  developed 
county  planning  and  zoning  further 
than  most  States.  San  Mateo,  Santa 
Clara,  Contra  Costa,  Monterey, 
Marin,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara Counties  have  all  made  prog- 
ress. They  have  developed  fine  high- 
ways along  which  the  use  of  private 
property  is  strictly  controlled. 


Wisconsin  has  developed  a  type  of 
agricultural  zoning  that  has  not  yet 
concerned  itself  with  roadside  pro- 
tection. Some  other  States  are  think- 
ing in  this  direction.  But  at  the 
very  best,  it  will  be  some  years  before 
we  can  expect  really  effective  zoning 
in  3,000  counties  of  the  United 
States. 

Voluntary  Agreements 

Some  highways  have  been  pro- 
tected by  voluntary  agreements  of 
the  property  holders.  For  specially 
scenic  highways  and  over  compara- 
tively limited  mileages  this  has  been 
an  effective  method. 

With  the  large  holdings  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  county  governments 
in  public  parks  and  forests  we  have 
secured  some  relief  from  discreditable 
structures.  And  the  growing  num- 
ber of  wayside  parks  has  added  to 
the  pleasant  places  in  which  motor- 
ists may  stop. 

Freeways 

But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  we  can  claim  that  the  vast 
acreage  of  private  property  abutting 
on  highways  has  been  zoned  to  its 
best  use.  One  development  of  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  freeway  or 
limited-access  highway,  usually  with 
a  broad  right-of-way  and  sometimes 
flanked  by  service  roads  on  either 
side  for  part  of  its  distance.  The 
Pennsylvania  Pike  is  a  freeway  and 
permits  travel  at  75  miles  an  hour. 
That  speed  in  itself  should  prove 
some  deterrent  to  billboards,  signs, 
and  other  casual  structures.  For 
who  can  drive  at  that  rate  and  pay 
attention  to  the  immediate  fore- 
ground, beyond  the  direction  signs? 
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The  Merritt  Parkway  and  the 
Westchester  County  parkways,  both 
in  New  York,  have  set  a  pattern  for 
pleasure  drives  which  are  also  much 
used  by  local  and  visiting  traffic  be- 
cause of  the  charm  of  the  unspoiled 
countryside  as  well  as  because  of  the 
dispatch  they  provide  for  motorists. 


Forward  Loo\ 

Through  local  measures  and  zon- 
ing, through  well-designed  parkways 
and  freeways,  through  wayside  parks, 
and  with  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments 
which  hold  property  along  highways, 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  day  when 
rural  areas  may  present  to  passing 
motorists  a  pleasant  landscape  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  roadside  serv- 
ices and  properly  located  commercial 
districts.  This  is  the  essence  of  wise 
local  zoning  and  planning. 


But  time  lags,  and  zoning  for 
those  several  thousand  counties  will 
be  of  slow  realization.  Among 
other  leaders,  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association  has  long 
claimed  that  the  billion  and  more 
dollars  a  year  invested  by  the  States 
and  the  Nation  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  State  highways 
is  worth  protection  through  State 
control  of  roadside  use.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  proposed  a  form  of  State 
law  to  regulate  the  use  of  land 
abutting  on  State  highways  within 
500  feet.  Zones  would  be  designated 
for  rural,  residence,  business,  and  in- 
dustrial uses.  So  far,  no  State  has 
enacted  such  a  law. 

We  can  never  expect  to  see  a  good 
balance  between  highway  develop- 
ment and  the  treatment  of  land  along 
the  highways  until  some  sort  of  re- 
sponsible direction  of  land  uses  is  set 
up.  Whether  it  be  State  or  county 
is  for  the  people  of  the  country  to 
determine. 


Turmoil 

Surely  not  less  serious  is  the  matter  of  mind  erosion:  the  dust 
storms  of  daily  excitement  and  of  continual  triviality  can  easily 
blow  away  the  sensitive  topsoil  of  the  spirit. 

— Christopher  Morley 
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Perique: 

Fact  and  Legend 

By  ROBERT  W.  HARRISON.  This  aromatic  tobacco  is  grown 
and  processed  only  in  America  and  in  one  small  locality  yet  it  is 
known  to  connoisseurs  the  world  over.  Legend  has  it  that  this 
local  soil  is  the  only  kind  on  which  it  can  be  grown. 


CONFIRMED  pipe 
smokers  have  varying  ver- 
sions of  the  history  of 
perique  and  of  the  Aca- 
dian legend  surrounding  this  unique 
crop,  but  they  agree  that  of  Louisi- 
ana's gifts  to  the  epicure  none  has  a 
more  curious  history.  It  is  produced 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Mississippi 
River  above  New  Orleans  in  the  lo- 
•  cality  dotted  with  the  little  French 
towns  of  Paulina,  Beaumont,  Gram- 
ercy,  Remy,  Lutcher,  Convent,  and 
Grande  Pointe. 

Here  is  a  triangle,  running  along 
the  river  for  about  10  miles  and  ex- 
tending its  point  for  perhaps  3  miles 
into  the  swamp,  but  rising  3  or  4 
feet  above  it  like  an  island.  Orig- 
inally it  was  covered  with  cane,  giv- 
ing good  grazing  for  the  cattle  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  is  still  known  as 
the  Vacherie  of  Grande  Pointe. 
There  is  a  widely  accepted  belief  that 
this  soil,  a  calcareous  loam,  chocolate 
in  color  and  of  great  fertility,  is  the 
only  soil  on  which  the  pungent 
perique  can  be  grown  but  impartial 
observers  usually  conclude  that  this 
localization  has  a  stronger  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  rural  French 
culture  and  local  economic  controls 
than  to  physical  factors. 

The  crop  has  always  been  small 
and  is  known  in  America  by  only  a 
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few  devotees,  but  perique  is  prized  in 
Europe  as  a  rare  blending  tobacco. 
In  1945  there  were  400  acres  produc- 
ing something  less  than  400,000 
pounds,  for  which  the  farmers  re- 
ceived about  65  cents  a  pound.  In 
1946  heavy  rains  cut  the  yield  but 
about  400  men,  women,  and  children 
were  employed  in  the  crop. 

According  to  popular  legend  the 
culture  of  perique  began  when  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians 
cultivated  the  rich  triangle,  growing 
tobacco  along  with  pumpkins, 
squash,  corn,  and  beans.  We  know 
that  during  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  French  and  Spanish  colo- 
nists developed  plantations  along  the 
Mississippi  River  with  tobacco,  rice, 
and  indigo  as  the  chief  crops.  But 
these  attempts  to  establish  a  commer- 
cial tobacco  industry  in  Louisiana 
similar  to  that  of  the  Indies  failed. 
A  generation  later,  when  France 
tried  to  revive  the  Louisiana  industry 
the  crop  was  found  to  be  rough  in 
appearance,  badly  cured  and  full  of 
gum,  and  poorly  packed — very  dif- 
ferent from  the  dark,  aromatic  to- 
bacco Spain  produced  in  its  island 
possessions.  It  was  soon  driven  off 
the  market  by  tobacco  brought  down 
the  Mississippi  River  from  the  Ohio 
Valley,  particularly  by  tobacco  from 
Kentucky. 
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The  Acadians  arrived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
drifted  up  the  bayous  and  streams  to 
make  their  homes  in  the  wilds.  In 
what  is  now  St.  James  Parish  a  young 
Acadian,  Pierre  Chenet,  watched  the 
Indians  cure  tobacco  by  fermenting 
it  under  pressure.  He  began  to  cure 
his  own  crop  in  this  fashion  and  is 
said  to  have  made  improvements. 
According  to  legend,  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  industry  known  by 
Pierre's  nickname,  Perique. 

Like  all  folklore,  this  legend  is  an 
elusive  mixture  of  fact  and  fancy. 
Research  in  the  archives  will  con- 
vince the  sophisticated  reader  that  the 
French  or  Spanish  brought  the  proc- 
ess of  fermenting  tobacco  under 
pressure  to  Louisiana  long  before  the 
Acadians  arrived.  Certainly  the 
Compagnie  des  Indies  tried  to  estab- 
lish a  commercial  tobacco  enterprise 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  using  meth- 
ods that  had  been  common  in  other 
Spanish  colonies  for  generations. 
The  origin  of  the  name,  too,  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  apparently 
came  into  use  about  1790  and  seems 
definitely  of  Louisiana  origin.  Some 
students  think  the  name  a  corrup- 
tion of  peru\e — a  method  of  rolling 
the  hair  common  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Unique  Pac\ 

To  connoisseurs  perique  is  known 
by  its  characteristic  pack,  called  a 
carotte.  This  is  a  roll  holding  4 
pounds  of  tobacco.  A  bundle  of 
leaves  is  covered  with  canvas  and 
rolled  into  a  hard  cylinder  of  tobacco 
about  15  inches  long  by  means  of  a 
winch  which  draws  quarter-inch 
rope  around  the  roll.  After  a  few 
days  the  rope  is  rewound  tightly  so 
the  tobacco  will  not  easily  dry  out. 


Packed  in  this  fashion  it  will  keep 
for  years. 

The  carotte,  mentioned  in  early 
Spanish  literature  of  the  colonial 
trade  of  Louisiana  and  the  Indies, 
is  clearly  one  of  the  oldest  packaging 
methods  now  in  use  in  our  agricul- 
ture. It  has  become  a  symbol  of 
perique,  although  usually  only  "old 
timers"  in  Vacherie  market  a  part 
of  their  crop  in  this  way  for  it  means 
long,  hard  work.  Perique  can  now 
be  bought  in  tins  or  in  paper  pack- 
ages wrapped  in  cellophane.  Most 
of  the  crop  is  exported  to  England, 
Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries,  in  parrafEn-lined  barrels 
that  contain  about  500  pounds. 
There  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  products  for  pipe  smokers. 

Legalities 

As  this  processing  is  done  on  the 
individual  farms  and  some  perique 
is  sold  directly  to  consumers  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  terms 
the  perique  farmer  a  quasi-manufac- 
turer  and  he  is  subject  to  the  usual 
regulations  and  licenses.  Under  the 
law,  each  producer  must  post  a  bond 
before  harvest,  covering  the  amount 
he  expects  to  collect  from  his  sale. 
Storage  on  the  farm  is  under  bond, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  is  regu- 
lated under  the  tax  laws.  The  small 
sale  may  be  wrapped  in  old  news- 
papers, but  it  has  the  U.  S.  Revenue 
stamp  affixed. 

Difficult 

Growing  and  processing  perique 
is  a  real  task.  Usually  a  family  raises 
2  or  3  acres.  The  finely  prepared 
seed  beds,  3  feet  wide  and  30  feet 
long,  are  made  early  in  the  year. 
Seeds  are  mixed  with  wood  ashes  to 
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help  in  an  even  distribution  by  broad- 
cast. The  beds  are  covered  with  pal- 
metto leaves  to  keep  them  moist  and 
later  to  protect  the  young  plants. 
Field  planting  takes  place  when  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  over.  The  plants  are 
cultivated  several  times  during  the 
growing  season,  occasionally  with 
power  machinery  but  with  much 
hand  hoeing.  When  about  2  feet 
high  and  in  luxuriant  leaf  they  are 
topped.  Later  they  are  dusted  with 
insecticides  and  wormed  by  hand 
and  the  suckers  are  plucked  off 
repeatedly. 

Harvest  in  June  or  July  involves 
the  entire  family  for  its  crop  is  often 
scattered  in  several  small  patches  be- 
cause of  the  French  pattern  of  settle- 
ment and  land  division.  Menfolk 
cut  the  plants  just  above  the  ground 
with  cane  knives  or  machetes  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  so  the  sun  will  wilt 
the  leaves  before  they  go  to  the  drying 
shed.  There  the  plants  are  hung  on 
wires  stretched  across  the  shed  which 
is  well  ventilated  at  the  bottom  but 
closed  at  the  top,  and  are  air-cured 
for  a  week  or  two. 

Xext  the  leaves  start  on  the  long 
process  which  produces  the  strong, 
black,  aromatic  tobacco  of  the  Aca- 
dians.  They  are  taken  from  the 
stalks,  whipped  over  a  barrel  to  get 
off  the  dust,  and  placed  in  tubs  or 
boxes  covered  with  damp  burlap 
sacks  to  keep  them  in  condition.  As 
they  are  graded  and  stemmed  they 
are  made  into  tor quettes  or  twists, 
weighing  about  a  pound,  and  cov- 


The  big  commercial  farm  produces 
crops;  the  small  live-at-home  farm 
produces  men. 

— Elmer  T.  Peterson 


ered  and  tied  with  the  better  leaves. 
This  work  is  carefully  done  by 
women  and  children.  The  twists  are 
packed  tightly  in  heavy  wooden  bar- 
rels strengthened  by  iron  bands,  and 
are  subjected  to  great  pressure  by 
means  of  a  powerful  screw  jack. 

Aging 

After  the  leaves  have  soaked  in 
their  own  juice  in  the  casks  for  a 
while  the  pressure  is  released,  the 
twists  are  taken  out,  opened  up  and 
aired,  and  perhaps  dampened  with 
water.  Then  they  are  put  under 
pressure  again.  This  turning  may 
be  done  four  times  on  the  farm  and 
is  continued  after  a  dealer  has  moved 
the  casks  to  warehouses. 

To  mention  perique  is  to  think  of 
the  Roussel  family,  which  for  four 
generations  —  Maximilien,  Octave, 
Augustus,  and  Christophe — in  patri- 
archal fashion  has  managed  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  St.  James  crop. 
Christophe,  who  died  about  10  years 
ago,  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  the 
dominant  figure  in  the  perique  in- 
dustry. Known  to  the  tobacco  trade 
the  world  over  as  King  Perique,  he 
managed  his  four  or  five  hundred 
acre  domain  with  patience  and  skill 
and  was  said  to  know  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  it.  Maximil- 
ien is  supposed  to  have  put  into  com- 
mercial use  the  methods  Pierre  Che- 
net  learned  from  the  Indians  or  the 
Spanish.  The  long  curing  process  is 
often  compared  with  wine-making, 
as  proper  aging  improves  both  com- 
modities and  a  close  knowledge  of 
the  peculiarities  is  essential.  The 
aroma  and  body  of  perique,  like  the 
aroma  and  body  of  wine,  are  criti- 
cally appraised  by  fanciers  and 
buyers. 
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The  Farmer  in  the  Second  World  War.    By  WALTER  W.  WILCOX. 
Iowa  State  College  Press.    Ames,  Iowa.    410  pages. 


IN  THIS  historical  study  of  agri- 
culture and  its  economic  and  social 
problems  with  major  emphasis  on  the 
period  of  World  War  II,  the  author 
maintains  a  remarkable  perspective 
throughout  the  difficult  undertaking. 
He  has  succeeded  in  using  broad 
treatment  without  getting  strangled 
with  the  details,  and  to  present  con- 
troversial issues  in  a  forthright  and 
objective  way. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  war  for  agriculture  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  position  of  agriculture 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  orienting  agriculture  to  our 
wartime  food  needs.  Some  of  the 
major  problems  affecting  agriculture 
as  a  result  of  the  war  are  stated — 
adjusting  the  production  during  the 
war,  marketing,  labor,  land  use, 
price  policies,  Government  manage- 
ment of  the  food  supply,  and  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  farm  families 
and  family  farms.  The  section  on 
price  policy  is  outstanding  as  f  it 
brings  together  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive statement  of  our  price  policy 
for  each  of  the  major  groups  of  agri- 
cultural commodities;  it  appraises 
these  policies,  points  out  their  more 
pertinent  weaknesses,  and  suggests 
how  to  avoid  mistakes  that  are  com- 
mon to  policies  developed  under 
pressure. 

World  agriculture  and  trade  de- 
velopments affecting  our  farmers  are 


considered — industrial  expansion  in 
relation  to  agriculture,  the  changing 
role  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  the  influence 
of  farm  organizations,  and  farmers 
and  farm  problems  at  the  end  of  each 
World  War. 

Throughout,  the  author  develops 
the  thesis  that  most  of  our  agricul- 
tural programs  and  policies  have 
tended  to  be  evolutionary  outgrowths 
of  immediate  problems  confronting 
farmers.  He  thinks  that  our  agricul- 
tural leaders  "have  not  anticipated 
the  problems  which  later  arose. 
They  have  been  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  take  more  decisive  action 
until  required  by  the  pressure  of 
events." 

After  describing  the  problems  that 
were  an  aftermath  of  World  War  I, 
he  outlines  the  several  methods  of 
approach  used  to  solve  them,  and 
notes  that  at  the  end  of  both  World 
Wars  the  emphasis  has  been  toward 
improving  our  marketing  facilities 
to  avoid  possible  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. 

Mr.  Wilcox  has  found  it  necessary 
"to  go  into  both  the  political  and 
economic  factors  leading  to  specific 
actions,"  and  to  present  these  prob- 
lems objectively.  This  makes  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  and  reasons  behind  the 
adoption  of  some  of  our  agricultural 
programs.  He  heads  one  section  of 
the  chapter  on  the  changing  role  of 
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the  U.  S.  D.  A.  "Political  Demands 
Dominant,"  and  says  that  many  able 
administrators  who  have  left  the  De- 
partment in  recent  years  have  given 
as  their  reason  "a  dislike  for  the 
heavy  administrative  burdens  im- 
posed on  them  by  congressional 
action  and  groups  asking  for  Gov- 
ernment help."  The  author  writes 
that  "contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  resist  rather 
than  seek  additional  business-man- 
agement functions  on  the  part  of 
most  administrators  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture." 

Readers  may  wonder  about  the 
title  of  the  book.  It  implies  a  dis- 
cussion of  farmers'  actions  in  the  sec- 
ond World  War,  yet  most  of  the  ma- 
terial is  related  to  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  policies.  Thus  the  book 
is  much  broader  than  the  title  im- 
plies. Those  interested  in  agricul- 
ture— whether  teaching,  research, 
extension,  or  administration — will 
find  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  their 
work,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  an 


excellent  text  for  those  interested  in 
public  administration. 

Possibly  a  rearrangement  of  cer- 
tain chapters  might  have  minimized 
repetition,  making  for  a  closer  con- 
tinuity of  thought.  As  an  example, 
Chapter  5,  Agricultural  Production 
During  the  War,  might  well  be 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  Chap- 
ter 17,  Technological  Developments 
Affecting  Agriculture. 

In  his  discussion  of  United  States 
proposals  for  freer  trade  throughout 
the  world  Mr.  Wilcox  says  that  "this 
is  far  different  world  leadership  than 
the  United  States  exercised  after 
World  War  I  when  protective  tariffs 
were  raised."  This  was  written  be- 
fore some  of  the  recent  proposals 
were  made. 

The  book  is  a  real  contribution  to 
agricultural  literature,  and,  as  Dr. 
Stine  says  in  the  foreword,  it  was 
urgently  needed  and  provides  back- 
ground and  suggestions  for  dealing 
with  postwar  problems. 

— Weber  H.  Peterson 


RUSSELL  LORD:  The  Wallaces  of  Iowa.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    615  pages.    (A  Life-In-America  Prize  Book.) 


INTEREST  and  importance  far 
beyond  the  contemporary  speculation 
concerning  the  political  future  of 
Henry  A.  Wallace  characterize  this 
book.  By  presenting  three  genera- 
tions of  the  Wallace  family  as  more 
than  separate  personalities,  by  relat- 
ing them  to  their  Scotch  and  West- 
ern Pennsylvanian  origins,  the  west- 
ward migration,  and  the  building  of 
the  great  agrarian  civilization  of  Iowa 
and  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
by  showing  how  they  came  to  partici- 
pate in  State,  national,  international, 
religious,  scientific,  and  educational 
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movements  and  events,  Russell  Lord 
has  added  richly  to  the  materials  for 
the  study  of  modern  history.  His 
analysis  of  the  origins  of  programs, 
policies,  movements,  and  decisions 
centering  particularly  in  problems  of 
agriculture  in  the  widest  sense  makes 
this  a  valuable  source  book  for  stu- 
dents of  government,  economics,  and 
the  social  sciences. 

Workers  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  land- 
grant  institutions,  agricultural  jour- 
nalism, and  those  active  in  progres- 
sive movements  during  the  past  half 
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century  and  more  will  here  find  a 
special,  frequently  personal,  interest 
and  value.  There  are  revealing  ac- 
counts of  James  Wilson,  Seaman 
Knapp,  George  Washington  Carver, 
for  example;  of  the  work  and  influ- 
ence of  Spillman,  Henry  Taylor,  and 
many  others  active  in  administration 
and  research. 

But  it  would  stand  justified  alone 
for  its  portrait  of  a  rich  family  life — 
marked  by  successes  and  happiness 
as  well  as  by  failures  and  tragedy — 
of  a  sort  we  cherish  as  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  American  experiment. 
Too  little  is  known,  of  it,  not  only 
among  foreigners  but  among  our- 
selves. 

Russell  Lord  possesses  the  rare 
ability  of  presenting  candidly  not 
only  his  own  judgments  and  values 
concerning  what  he  is  analyzing  and 
recording  but  also  a  rich  texture  of 
factual  background  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed and  the  attitudes  of  other  ob- 
servers and  participants  with  differ- 
ent judgments  and  values. 

Readers  therefore  share  in  a  hu- 
man— that  is,  mixed — situation  inter- 
preted by  a  man  who  is  not  merely 
negatively  "fair"  but  is  eager  to  get  at 
the  true  and  significant  and  fre- 
quently inspiring  record  from  which 
we  can  derive,  if  we  will,  insight  into 
life.  This  is  not  a  study  in  idolatry 
or  cynicism,  but  in  humanity.  It  is 
now  some  30  years  since  Van  Wyck 
Brooks  urged  American  writers  to 
discover  our  "usable  past."  The 
Wallaces  of  Iowa  is  a  major  landfall 
in  such  exploration. 

There  is  space  for  only  these  quo- 
tations.   First,  the  dedication: 


"To  Raymond  Clapper  1 891-1944 

"Late  in  1943  when  we  were  talk- 
ing Ray  said:  'You  have  stretched  a 
large  canvas  for  your  panorama  but 
these  Wallaces  are  a  great  subject. 
They  are  great  because  they  are  nat- 
ural. Tell  the  whole  story  and  keep 
it  close  to  the  ground.  That  is  their 
strength.'  " 

And  this  (p.  560): 

"The  plan  of  this  book  as  laid 
down  in  its  first  chapter,  drafted 
early  in  1940,  was  to  treat  of  the 
Henry  Wallace  who  is  born  in  Chap- 
ter V,  not  as  a  stray,  unpredictable 
character  thrust  by  odd  circum- 
stances upon  the  world's  attention, 
but  as  a  man  born  and  reared  to  ful- 
fill definite  purposes  in  his  time." 

It  is  a  long  book.  Perhaps  the 
Afterword  carrying  the  career  of 
Henry  A.  Wallace  beyond  the  death 
of  President  Roosevelt — of  necessity, 
less  rich,  in  revealing  episode — could 
have  been  replaced  by  some  inter- 
pretations of  the  life  of  the  family  in 
their  time  and  place  as  a  corporate 
human  group — this,  as  a  signal  of 
departure  and  reappraisal.  But  per- 
haps the  author  was  wise  in  closing 
on  a  note  of  the  unfinished  and  con- 
tinuing. Such  is  his  quality  that  we 
feel  that  his  achievement,  this  rich 
book  that  has  grown  out  of  the  long 
labors  of  a  man  busy  in  affairs,  is 
somehow  a  group  achievement,  a 
creation  of  all  who  work  in  their 
various  ways  for  the  good  of  this 
Nation. 

— John  M.  Gaus 


A  good  boo\  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master -spirit. — Milton 
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Towards  World  Prosperity.    A  Symposium.    Edited  by  MORDECAl 
EZEKIEL.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.    455  pages. 


CONTRIBUTORS  to  this  vol- 
ume, the  representatives  of  a  dozen 
or  more  countries,  furnish  precise 
and  valuable  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  effects  of  the  war  and 
with  regard  to  industrial  possibilities 
ahead.  Mostly  economists  or  admin- 
istrators, they  deal  with  economic 
questions  and  leave  politics  out. 
Necessarily  diverse  in  their  concrete 
subject  matter,  they  seem  to  agree 
pretty  well  on  a  unifying  principle — 
that  the  world  needs  more  factories, 
especially  in  countries  heretofore  pre- 
dominantly agricultural.  Aware  that 
the  industrialization  of  undeveloped 
nations  will  pose  new  problems  as 
well  as  solve  some  old  ones,  they 
hold  in  general  that  backward  coun- 
tries should  not  continue  to  be  mere 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  They  have  faith,  based  chiefly 
on  the  hope  of  an  over-all  increase 
in  production  and  distribution,  that 
more  industry  in  farm  countries  will 
not  leave  factory  countries  in  want 
of  markets. 

It  must  be  said  nevertheless  that 
the  book  leaves  unanswered,  even  by 
implication,  possibly  the  greatest 
economic  question  of  our  time. 
What  will  happen  to  countries  that 
produce  chiefly  inedible  products 
when  the  farm  countries  likewise 
produce  such  goods?  What  is  to  be 
the  fate  of  countries  that  are  highly 
specialized  in  industry  when  all  farm 
countries  have  factories?  But  that  is 
a  long  way  in  the  future  and  mean- 
time the  authors  provide  a  fund  of 
information  as  to  what  is  industrially 
possible  at  once.    Particularly  inter- 


esting as  representing  one  kind  of  op- 
portunity and  problem  are  the  ar- 
ticles on  Great  Britain,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Germany.  Equally 
interesting  as  representing  a  differ- 
ent and  contrasting  need  are  the  ar- 
ticles on  Australia,  South  Africa, 
Mexico,  and  China.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  Soviet  Russia  but  no 
article  on  Japan.  Curiously,  the 
book  lacks  a  chapter  on  the  United 
States,  though  Dr.  Ezekiel  glances  at 
our  position  in  his  introduction  and 
in  chapters  entitled  Economic  Ef- 
fects of  the  War  and  World  View 
and  Industrial  Possibilities  Ahead. 

Anyone  who  needs  condensed,  au- 
thoritative information  about  what 
the  war  did  to  the  economic  systems 
of  western  Europe,  defeated  central 
Europe,  eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  Mediterranean  Basin, 
India,  and  China,  the  British  domin- 
ions of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
and  the  American  north  and  south 
of  our  borders  can  find  it  here.  He 
will  not  find  an  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tion between  industry  and  agricul- 
ture across  frontiers;  the  contributors 
attack  their  subjects  from  the  stand- 
point exclusively  of  particular  coun- 
tries. Precise  indications  as  to  what 
might  be  done  to  develop  particular 
industries  in  particular  places  the 
reader  will  find  in  abundance.  Eco- 
nomic blueprints  point  to  vast  indus- 
trial possibilities,  with  an  optimistic 
prospect  that  would  be  dazzling  but 
for  the  drawback  that  as  yet  the  world 
cannot  employ  the  industrial  power 
it  has. 

— Arthur  P.  Chew 
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Soil  and  Steel.    By  P.  ALSTON  WARING  and  CLINTON  GOLDEN. 
Harper  and  Brothers.    New  York.    240  pages. 


ALTHOUGH  their  economic  in- 
terdependence has  not  become  axio- 
matic, the  social  and  political  prob- 
lems of  effective  farm  and  labor  co- 
operation are  still  unsolved. 

In  this  book,  experienced  and  prac- 
tical philosophers  of  farming  and  la- 
bor, respectively,  explore  these  prob- 
lems. In  easy  semijournalistic  style 
they  survey  the  realistic  and  growing 
contacts  between  farmers  and  work- 
ers, and  the  existing  organized 
means  for  better  cooperation — coop- 
eratives, TVA's,  labor  unions  and 
their  affiliated  activities,  local  organs 
of  farm  and  community  activity. 
The  C.  L  O.,  P.  A.  C,  and  Farmers 
Union  stand  out  to  them  as  agencies 
consciously  working  for  the  general 
welfare,  whereas  they  regretfully 
name  other  organized  groups  as  often 
concerned  more  with  immediate 
selfish  interests. 

The  authors  recognize  the  inade- 
quacies of  present  efforts  for  farmer- 
labor  cooperation.  Despite  their 
faith  as  good  liberals  in  planning  for 
full  employment  and  in  the  common 
interest,  they  speak  of  "the  period  of 
social  inaction  which  settled  upon  us 
after  the  war,"  and  the  problem  of 
how  to  keep  voters  carrying  on  the 
fight  for  progress  and  reform  while 


enjoying  temporarily  the  lush  fruits 
of  full  employment  and  high  wages. 

The  book  is  more  provocative  in 
social  and  political  ideas  than  in  eco- 
nomic theory.  It  expresses  the  farm- 
er's dependence  on  high  and  stable 
industrial  activity,  and  the  worker's 
need  of  real  pay  rising  with  real  pro- 
ductivity. Yet  it  prescribes  still 
greater  productivity  as  one  key  an- 
swer to  the  farm  problem,  although 
farmers  have  often  increased  their 
productivity  faster  than  society  could 
adjust  to  it.  For  labor,  it  prescribes 
machinery  for  collective  bargaining 
as  the  main  need,  with  government 
to  intervene  only  when  business  and 
labor  fail  to  establish  the  machinery, 
or  when  it  "fails  to  function."  On 
the  issue  of  what  government  should 
do,  when  it  does  intervene,  it  is 
silent — and  that  is  the  key  economic 
problem  of  how  to  maintain  full  la- 
bor democracy  and  full  employment 
without  a  continuous  inflationary 
spiral  in  wages  and  prices. 

The  book  expresses  the  hopes  of 
wise,  liberal,'  well-meaning  men. 
But  it  leaves  the  critical  problems, 
economic  as  well  as  political,  for 
others  to  solve. 

— Mordecai  Eze\iel 


Boo\s  are  the  best  levellers.  They  give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use 
them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our 
race.  — W.  E.  Channing 
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Small  Town.    By  GRANVILLE  HICKS.   New  York.    The  Macmillan 

Company.    276  pages. 
Small  Communities  in  Action.    By  JEAN  and  JESS  OGDEN.  New 

York.    Harper  and  Brothers.    244  pages. 
The  Small  Community  Looks  Ahead.    By  WAY  LAND  /.  HAYES. 

New  York.    Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.    276  pages. 


SMALL  TOWN  is  much  more 
than  the  story  of  how  Granville 
Hicks,  writer  and  social  thinker,  got 
along  in  a  small  town  in  upper  New 
York.  It  is  also  a  critical  and  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  place  of  the  small 
town  in  the  new  scheme  of  things. 
The  reader  finds  something  more 
than  the  usual  critical  reaction  of  an 
intellectual  to  small-town  conserva- 
tism and  ways  of  living.  Hicks  is 
critical  of  the  small  town,  but  he  also 
appreciates  its  people  and  its  values. 
He  is  pessimistic  about  the  small 
town's  future,  but  he  does  not  think 
that  matters  would  be  better  under  a 
highly  centralized  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. 

The  best  chapters  are  those  on  The 
Future  of  the  Town,  The  Larger  So- 
ciety, The  Burden  on  the  Schools, 
and  finally,  The  Duty  of  the  Intel- 
lectuals. In  them  the  author  states 
his  conclusions — that  is,  his  philoso- 
phy of  the  small  town.  As  a  social- 
ist, he  approached  the  problems  of 
society  from  the  "big  end."  Now  he 
sees  "the  importance  of  the  little 
end"  and  has  come  to  feel  that  "it  is 
nearer  my  size."  Nevertheless,  he 
still  believes  in  the  need  for  and 
potentialities  of  large-scale  plan- 
ning— at  regional  and  State  levels. 

Granville  Hicks'  concluding  phi- 
losophy may  be  summarized  in  the 
following  quotation: 

"I  have  learned  to  moderate  the 
optimism  that  once  was  so  strong  in 
me.  I  think  it  wholly  likely  that  at- 
tempts at  peaceful  organization  of 
the  world  may  fail,  with  either  an- 


archy or  tyranny  as  the  outcome  of 
the  resulting  wars  for  world  hegem- 
ony. I  think  it  probable  that  demo- 
cratic social  planning  will  come,  if  it 
comes  at  all,  only  after  further  experi- 
ments in  totalitarianism.  But  just  as 
I  no  longer  believe  in  the  inevitable 
progress  of  mankind  onward  and  up- 
ward forever,  or  in  the  operation  of 
a  dialectical  materialism  that  guar- 
antees the  safe  arrival  of  the  classless 
society,  so  I  do  not  believe  in  irre- 
sistible forces  making  for  either  chaos 
or  despotism.  I  see  no  reason  to  as- 
sume that  our  problems  cannot  be 
solved.  If  they  are  solved,  there  will 
of  course  be  other  problems,  but  that 
is  a  different  matter.  All  that  we 
have  to  worry  about  is  the  battle  that 
lies  directly  ahead — and  that  is 
plenty.  I  have  no  formula  for  vic- 
tory, but  merely  ideas  about  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  might  make  a 
start." 

Educators  and  community  organ- 
izers will  find  the  books  by  Hayes 
and  by  the  Ogdens  of  practical  value. 
They  describe  what  small  commu- 
nities are  doing  and  give  practical 
suggestions  that  will  be  of  help  to 
community  leaders  everywhere. 

Small  Communities  in  Action  is 
largely  a  readable  compilation  of 
case  illustrations  of  successful  com- 
munity achievements.  These  stories 
encompass  a  wide  variety  of  proj- 
ects and  methods.  The  basic  data 
were  obtained  by  the  authors  in  per- 
sonal visits  and  interviews  in  these 
communities.    There  is  nothing  new 
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in  this  method  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
uncritical  amateur  it  might  yield 
biased  results.  The  Ogdens  are  not 
amateurs  and  they  are  fully  aware  of 
the  basic  problems  of  community  or- 
ganization. In  putting  their  stories 
together  in  book  form  they  have 
rendered  a  great  service  to  applied 
rural  sociology. 

The  Small  Community  Looks 
Ahead  by  Wayland  Hayes  is  a 


systematic  and  practical  guide  to 
small  community  planning  for  the 
Atomic  Age.  Many  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  the  communities  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area  where  the 
author  lives.  This  book  will  prob- 
ably be  widely  used  in  short  train- 
ing courses  for  rural  leaders.  It  has 
a  short,  well-selected  bibliography 
and  several  tools  for  use  in  commu- 
nity and  leadership  analysis. 

— C.  Horace  Hamilton 


Land  for  the  Small  Man:  English  and  Welsh  Experience  with  Pub- 
licly Supplied  Small  Holdings,  1860-1937.  By  NEWLIN  R. 
SMITH.    King's  Crown  Press.    New  York.    287  pages. 

Colonial  Agricultural  Production:  The  Contribution  Made  by  Native 
Peasants  and  by  Foreign  Enterprise.  By  SIR  ALAN  PIM.  Ox- 
ford University  Press.    London,  New  York  [etc.].    1946.    190  pages. 


THESE  STUDIES  are  concerned 
with  the  two  situations  that  confront 
any  student  of  the  relations  between 
forms  of  land  occupancy  and  use  and 
rural  well-being  throughout  the 
world:  (1)  relatively  homogeneous 
indigenous  tenures  that  have  de- 
veloped unified  characteristics  over 
the  centuries  without  being  uprooted 
and  disturbed  from  the  outside  and 
(2)  relatively  heterogeneous  tenure 
conditions  where  native  subsistence 
farming  exists  side  by  side  with 
plantation  organization  brought  in 
by  commercially  minded  western 
capitalists. 

Smith's  book  about  the  struggle  of 
the  small  man  for  land  in  England  is 
concerned  with  one  segment  of  the 
tenure  problem  in  a  homogeneous 
culture.  Sir  Alan's  study  is  con- 
cerned with  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  side-by-side 
existence  of  plantation  capitalism  and 
peasant  small  holdings.  The  former 
problem  is  largely  one  of  allocating 


resources  among  competing  groups; 
the  latter  problem  is  mainly  one  of 
making  complementary  large-scale 
farming  and  peasant  self -sufficiency. 
Of  the  two  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
more  difficult. 

Land-hungry  small  men  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  have  made  a  long 
fight  for  economic,  social,  and 
political  security.  This  excellent 
study  traces  significant  develop- 
ments to  1937,  including  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  grew  agitation 
for  land,  remedial  proposals,  legisla- 
tive enactments,  and  it  evaluates 
programs. 

These  "small  farms"  include  gar- 
den allotments,  subsistence  home- 
steads, and  single  family  farm  units. 
Straightforward  descriptive  phrases 
furnish  the  necessary  background. 
Analytical  aspects  are  based  upon 
well-documented  statistical  evidence. 
When  information  would  not  permit 
well-grounded  generalizations  the 
author  indicates  the  direction  that 
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further  study  should  take.  Cita- 
tions, index,  and  bibliography  are 
valuable.  The  sources  are  largely 
official. 

The  summary  compares  and  con- 
trasts, under  ten  major  hopes,  advo- 
cates' claims  and  actual  results.  A 
noticeable  degree  of  change  was 
achieved  only  in  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  advancement  of  labor- 
ers to  the  position  of  small  holders 
and  farmers  and  in  the  increase  of 
new  blood  into  farming.  Measured 
in  terms  of  the  hopes  explicitly 
claimed  by  advocates,  this  conclusion 
is  doubtless  well-founded.  But  it  ap- 
pears all  but  fantastic  to  have  hoped 
for  much  greater  advance  in  such  a 
large  economy  in  so  short  a  time. 

Land-restricted  native  peoples 
and,  western  capitalists  have  strug- 
gled for  years  to  make  compat- 
ible a  commercial  agriculture  and 
subsistence  living.  Sir  Alan's  pene- 
trating study  indicates  that,  ".  .  .  the 
main  problem  is  to  establish  mutually 
beneficial  relations  between  the  two 
systems,  so  as  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  the  intensive  production  of 
plantations  in  specialized  directions 
with  the  peasant's  facilities  for  grow- 
ing subsistence  crops." 


Analysis  is  made  of  the  multifari- 
ous problems  of  production  tech- 
niques and  capital  investments,  irri- 
gation and  conservation,  land  settle- 
ment and  use,  marketing  and  process- 
ing, cooperatives  and  credit,  health 
and  education,  and  security  and 
human  welfare. 

The  utter  fairness  of  the  analysis 
and  the  clear  recognition  of  the  acute 
interdependence  of  the  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  political  factors  are 
impressive.  The  author  holds  that 
the  history  of  colonial  policy  gives  no 
justification  for  complacency  as  re- 
gards the  success  of  the  British  in 
dealing  with  these  problems.  He 
believes  that  a  plantation  system  can 
fulfill  valuable  economic  functions 
when  combined  with  a  suitable  sys- 
tem of  peasant  agriculture. 

The  study  refers  to  specific  means 
of  improving  conditions  under  which 
land  is  occupied.  It  evaluates  the 
place  of  central  service  farms  and 
collective  farming.  Recent  experi- 
ence is  not  included,  although  the 
attitude  of  colonial  peoples  has 
changed  vastly  in  the  last  decade  and 
the  thinking  of  agricultural  leaders 
has  progressed. 

— Marshall  Harris 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  endeavour  that  something  may  be  added  by 
his  industry  to  the  hereditary  aggregate  of  \notvledge  and  happiness.  To 
add  much  can  indeed  be  the  lot  of  few,  but  to  add  something,  however 
little,  every  one  may  hope.  .  .  . 

— Samuel  Johnson 
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The  Soil  and  Health:  A  Study  of  Organic  Agriculture.  By  SIR 
ALBERT  HOWARD.  The  Devin-Adair  Company.  New  York. 
307  pages. 


THE  MOST  disparaging  remark 
that  can  be  made  about  a  scientist  is 
that  he  has  a  closed  mind.  Conse- 
quently, here  in  The  Soil  and  Health 
is  a  challenge  to  every  scientific 
worker  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
It  matters  not  whether  one  believes 
Sir  Albert  to  be  correct  in  his  con- 
clusions, for  facts  simply  are  not 
available  either  to  confirm  or  to  deny 
many  of  them.  The  important  thing 
is  that  here  is  a  convincing  account 
of  an  effort  to  improve  plant  and  ani- 
mal health  through  soil-management 
practices  that  are  contrary  to  most  of 
the  accepted  ideas  of  today. 

The  author  pays  tribute  to  the  re- 
sults of  orthodox  scientific  investiga- 
tion. He  points  out,  for  example, 
the  contributions  of  the  soil  micro- 
biologists who  have  "classified,  la- 
belled, and  carefully  observed"  the 
soil  population.  He  is,  himself,  a 
mycologist  with  a  considerable  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  in  the  pre- 
vention of  insect  and  parasitic  infes- 
tations. The  foundation  of  his  sys- 
tem of  soil  management  is  based  on 
his  experience  and  observations  in 
controlling  troubles  of  this  kind. 

Part  One  contains  much  informa- 
tion concerning  humus  that  is  known 
and  taught  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  interwoven  skillfully  with  a 
brief  historical  background  that 
makes  altogether  for  good  reading. 

Part  Two  is  more  of  a  compen- 
dium of  Sir  Albert's  own  observa- 
tions and  experiences  in  the  use  of 
composts.  With  respect  to  these, 
even  the  critical  reader  will  acknowl- 


edge that  although  the  explanations 
as  to  causes  and  effect  may  not  al- 
ways be  acceptable  or  logical,  the  re- 
porting of  events  is  patently  honest. 
One  feels  at  once  that  here  is  a  man 
who  has  actually  observed  these 
things. 

It  is  unfortunate,  although  under- 
standable, that  the  section  dealing 
with  health  of  animals  and  people 
in  relation  to  soil  is  not  nearly  so  con- 
vincing as  that  dealing  with  plants. 
The  author  has  two  counts  against 
him  here:  lack  of  background  for 
evaluating  these  relationships,  and 
practically  no  experimental  results 
that  are  reliable.  Consequently,  he 
enters  the  realm  of  speculation,  with, 
in  some  cases,  unfortunate  results. 
Many  of  the  examples  he  cites  of  a  re- 
lationship between  health  and  soil 
fertility  are  hearsay.  There  seems 
also  to  be  an  effort  to  infer  a  relation- 
ship between  conditions  and  results 
that  simply  or  accidentally  occur 
simultaneously.  He  cites,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  the  cats  who  ate 
only  those  potatoes  from  certain  soils, 
refusing  other  potatoes.  One  won- 
ders, of  course,  about  potatoes  as  an 
article  of  diet  for  the  cat,  and 
whether  only  potatoes  were  avail- 
able to  these  unfortunate  animals, 
thus  creating  in  them  the  urge  to  eat 
potatoes  in  order  to  survive. 

The  book  should  make  a  consider- 
able contribution  in  convincing  peo- 
ple of  the  importance  of  food  of 
optimum  nutritive  content  in  their 

^^et*  — Kenneth  C.  Beeson 
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The  Caribbean  Land  Tenure  Symposium.  Bv  CARIBBEAN  COMMIS- 
SION COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  FISH- 
ERIES, AND  FORESTRY  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  RESEARCH 
COUNCIL.  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.  377  pages  (folding 
map). 


CUBA  struggles  with  the  task  of 
settling  families  from  its  cities  on  the 
quarter  of  its  arable  land  still  unculti- 
vated. The  Dominican  Republic 
wrestles  with  an  agrarian  policy 
aimed  at  diversification  of  produc- 
tion and  an  extension  of  its  produc- 
tive land  area.  Haiti  vacillates 
between  concentrated  government 
ownership  and  excessive  fragmenta- 
tion of  private  holdings.  In  Suri- 
nam, the  territorial  government  of 
the  Netherlands  directs  its  agricul- 
tural program  at  the  mixed  cultures 
and  divergent  needs  of  European 
planters,  emancipated  Negro  slaves, 
Indian  and  Javanese  small  farmers. 
British  Guiana,  which  by  an  anomaly 
of  history  owes  its  land-tenure  system 
to  the  Dutch,  has  eight  forms  of 
tenancy,  only  one  of  which  affords 
real  security  of  tenure.  And  so  it 
goes. 

The  technical  committee  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  sponsored  in 
1944  a  conference  of  land-tenure 
specialists,  representing  three  repub- 
lics and  the  territories  and  colonies  of 


the  four  major  foreign  powers  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  In  the  words  of 
the  report,  this  undertaking  was  of 
epoch-making  proportions.  Consid- 
ering the  scope  of  the  subject  matter, 
the  variety  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  institutions  that  were 
crowded  under  the  same  spotlight  of 
free  discussion,  and  the  unprece- 
dented character  of  the  sponsoring 
organization,  this  bit  of  self -appraisal 
may  be  said  to  be  modest. 

A  complex  blend  of  conflict  and 
harmony  in  human  relations,  the 
Caribbean  area  has  one  common  in- 
gredient in  its  land-tenure  prob- 
lems— the  unrelenting  pressure  of 
population  upon  a  limited  area  of 
developed  land.  Nowhere  is  land 
hunger  more  pronounced  than  in 
Puerto  Rico,  where  an  essentially 
agrarian  population  has  access  to 
only  one-third  of  an  acre  of  cropland 
per  capita.  Through  the  six  reports 
on  Puerto  Rican  land  reform  runs  a 
bold  theme  of  revolution  that  is  cal- 
culated to  disturb  a  reader  who  has 
been  conditioned  to  a  land-rich  econ- 


.  .  .  That  a  peace  based  exclusively  upon  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic arrangements  of  governments  would  not  be  a  peace  which 
could  secure  the  unanimous,  lasting,  and  sincere  support  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  that  the  peace  must  therefore  be  founded, 
if  it  is  not  to  fail,  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  solidarity  of 
man\ind. 

— From  the  Constitution  of  UNESCO 
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omy.  From  this  emotional  setting 
there  emerge  some  passages  of  rich 
prose.  A  sample: 

"It  (Puerto  Rico's  500-acre  limita- 
tion on  landholdings)  is  the  voice  of 
a  landless  people.  It  is  an  aspiration 
to  survive  and  keep  on  living,  but 
living  a  life  based  on  human  dig- 
nity ...  it  stems  directly  from  the 
soil,  from  the  open  furrows,  as  a 
product  of  the  land  itself.  It  gives 
inviolability  to  land  tenure  ...  as- 
surance that  land  will  be  a  merchan- 
dise no  longer  but  a  source  of  sig- 
nificant social  worth.  It  looks  at 
land  tenure  as  a  social  function,  and 
says  that  the  right  to  rural  property 


cannot  be  exercised  against  the  gen- 
eral welfare.,, 

As  a  source  of  land-tenure  intelli- 
gence, this  Symposium  plays  the  field. 
As  a  study  of  agricultural-policy  de- 
velopment under  greatly  varying  po- 
litical circumstances,  it  provides  a 
unique  frame  of  reference.  Marshall 
Harris  contributes  a  thoroughly  read- 
able summary  and  analysis  for  the 
quick  and  the  lazy.  An  attraction  to 
multi-lingual  students  of  tenure  is 
found  in  the  English,  Spanish, 
French,  and  Dutch  summaries  of 
individual  papers. 

— Joe  R.  M other al 


"Successful  Part-Time  Farming."   By  HAYDEN  5.  PEARSON.  Whit- 
tlesey House  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.).   New  York.   322  pages. 


ONE  might  think  this  subject 
would  have  been  exhausted  in  the 
days  of  Cato.  Far  from  it.  The 
present  lively  interest  is  attested  by 
the  stream  of  books  and  articles  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Pearson  is  one  of 
those  rather  rare  writers  in  this  field 
who  actually  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween a  whiffletree,  and  a  dose  of 
rotenone.  So  this  book  is  above  the 
average. 

Starting  out  with  advice  about 
where  and  where  not  to  locate,  the 
book  works  down  through  such  top- 
ics as  fixing  up  old  farm  buildings, 
essential  tools,  how  to  make  a  good 
garden,  advice  on  hens,  pigs,  milk 
goats,  and  the  like,  and  even  winds 
up  with  some  recipes  for  substantial 
Sunday  dinners — home-grown. 

One  chapter  that  appeals  to  this 
reviewer  the  least  is  on  the  family 
cow.  If  the  advice  therein  is  fol- 
lowed, a  reader  will  wind  up  owning 


a  milking  shorthorn — in  other  words, 
is  likely  to  find  himself  in  his  great- 
grandfather's boots,  milking  an  old 
brindle  cow. 

Some  of  the  best  chapters  are  on 
the  development  of  a  small  business 
in  berries,  fruits,  vegetables,  green- 
houses; and  there  is  an  interesting 
chapter  on  homecrafts  which  con- 
ceivably might  pay  some  profit  on 
the  side.  In  general,  perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  Pearson  likes  to 
delve  into  the  exact  figures  of  cost 
and  profit  more  than  is  justified  in 
this  uncertain  world.  But  it  can 
also  be  said  that  he  seasons  his  book 
throughout  with  more  than  ordinary 
common  sense  based  upon  obvious 
experience.  All  in  all,  the  hopeful 
couple  looking  toward  a  little  place 
in  the  country  can  learn  a  lot  out  of 
this  book. 

— A.  B.  Genung 
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Jesse  Buel,  Agricultural  Reformer.  Selections  from  His  Writings  Edited, 
with  Introduction  by  HARRY  J.  CARMAN.  Columbia  University 
Press.    New  York.    609  pages. 


JESSE  BUEL  (1778-1839)  be- 
longed to  that  distinguished  but  com- 
paratively unsung  group  of  heroic 
Americans  who  have  devoted  most 
of  their  energy  to  the  cause  of  better 
farming  and  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  as  a  way  of  life.  Having 
achieved  success  as  a  printer  and 
businessman,  Buel  turned  to  farming 
and  rural  life  in  182 1.  By  scientific 
methods  he  made  his  85-acre  farm  in 
the  sandy  barrens  west  of  Albany, 
Xew  York,  a  paying  enterprise  as 
well  as  a  veritable  agricultural  ex- 
periment station.  To  disseminate 
the  principles  of  improved  farming, 
he  carried  on  extensive  correspond- 
ence, was  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  wrote 
many  articles  for  the  agricultural 
press,  made  The  Cultivator  which  he 
edited  the  most  popular  farm  peri- 
odical in  the  country,  and  promoted 
the  cause  of  agricultural  education  in 
the  New  York  legislature  and  else- 
where. Motivating  his  varied  ac- 
tivities was  his  profound  faith  in  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  a  nation 
and  in  the  necessity  of  an  educated 
citizenry  if  democracy  was  to  fulfill 
the  destiny  he  visualized  for  it. 

This  volume  is  largely  a  self-por- 
trait, for  with  the  exception  of  Dean 
Carman's  biographical  introduction 
Buel  himself  is  the  author.  The  first 
section  is  devoted  to  correspondence, 
editorials,  and  articles  by  Buel  from 
The  Cultivator  and  other  farm  pa- 
pers. The  second  consists  of  ad- 
dresses before  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural societies.  The  third  is  a  re- 
print of  the  1839  edition  of  Buel's 


book,  The  Farmer's  Companion, 
and  its  appendices. 

Buel  prepared  this  book  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  for  use  in  the  school  and 
rural  libraries  of  that  State.  It  is 
a  summary  of  Buel's  agricultural  ex- 
perience and  wisdom.  It  covers 
practically  every  phase  of  husbandry 
and  reveals  the  author  as  a  master  in 
his  time.  Concerning  the  book's 
scientific  and  literary  attainments, 
Buel  wrote:  "I  write  as  I  think  and 
practice;  and  have  endeavored  to 
adapt  my  style  to  the  capacities  of 
common  readers.  .  .  .  Indeed,  so 
far  as  my  ability  would  permit,  I 
have  endeavored  to  unite  science  and 
art  as  I  think  they  ever  ought  to  be 
united;  .  .  ."  According  to  Buel, 
"The  great  objects  of  the  farmer 
should  be  to  obtain  the  greatest  re- 
turns for  his  labor,  without  deterio- 
rating the  fertility  of  the  soil;  and  to 
restore  fertility,  in  the  most  economi- 
cal way,  where  it  has  been  impaired 
or  destroyed  by  bad  husbandry!' 

The  introduction  is  an  excellent 
interpretative  summary  of  Buel's  life. 
The  editorial  annotations  are  well 
done.  Although  there  is  apparently 
no  entry  that  leads  to  such  data  as 
Buel's  outline  of  objectives  for  a 
board  of  agriculture  (pages  50-51) 
which  Commissioner  Newton  is  sup- 
posed to  have  used  as  a  guide  in 
inaugurating  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  index  is 
probably  adequate.  The  volume  is 
a  significant  and  useful  addition  to 
the  literature  on  agricultural  history. 

— Everett  E.  Edwards 
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Valedictory 


The  editor  of  the  Land  Policy 
Review  announces  with  regret  that 
with  this  number  the  magazine 
ceases  publication.  This  decision  is 
due  in  part  to  retrenchment  and  in 
part  to  a  question  as  to  how  much 
a  magazine  of  this  kind  is  now 
needed. 

As  the  Review  has  many  friends 
who  have  read  it,  contributed  to  it, 
and  discussed  it,  and  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  addressed  to  them 
last  year  with  an  urgent  cordiality, 
some  explanation  is  due  them  as  well 
as  thanks  for  their  detailed  replies 
and  suggestions. 

Problems  in  land  economics  were 
decidedly  to  the  fore  in  the  1930's. 
Economists  who  had  been  faithfully 
cultivating  for  years  this  somewhat 
neglected  field  found  themselves  im- 
mersed in  or  leading  new  and  reso- 
lute attacks  on  old  and  entrenched 
perplexities.  Both  long-time  and 
emergency  research  bulwarked  vig- 
orous action  programs,  all  centered 
more  or  less  directly  on  a  more  effi- 
cient and  intelligent  use  of  our  land 
resources. 

Among  the  newer  segments  of  the 
research  problems  were  land  ap- 
praisal and  land  values,  land  classi- 
fication, flood  control,  water  utiliza- 
tion, finance,  and  institutional  anal- 
ysis. The  old  problems  of  land  ten- 
ure continued  to  demand  attention, 
of  course.  Some  of  the  action  pro- 
grams were  forthright  and  bold  in 
their  assault  on  matters  that  were 
crying  for  remedy. 

In  these  new  lines  of  work  and  in 
the  redirected  lines  of  older  research 
and  study  there  was  need  for  con- 
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stant  interchange  of  ideas  and  infor- 
mation among  the  economists,  tech- 
nicians, and  local  leaders,  and  among 
the  laymen  who  make  up  the  citi- 
zens for  which  the  work  was  being 
done  and  whose  support  was  vital 
to  its  success.  Objectives,  proce- 
dures, and  methods  had  to  be  known 
and  understood  and  all  ideas  that 
might  really  contribute  were  to  be 
aired  and  examined. 

In  recognition  of  these  require- 
ments the  Land  Policy  Review, 
concerned  with  land  policies  and 
the  development  of  land  matters, 
began  publication  as  a  monthly  in 
1935.  It  gradually  considered  many 
agricultural  questions  and  then 
broadened  its  scope  to  include 
thoughtful  contributions  from  work- 
ers in  any  Federal  or  State  agency 
who  were  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  land  and  related  mat- 
ters— for  problems  of  land  and 
problems  of  people  are  too  inter- 
woven to  be  sharply  separated  along 
any  one  borderline. 

As  the  work  on  these  problems  and 
programs  has  progressed  or  been  dis- 
continued or  been  completed,  the 
need  for  just  that  kind  of  a  forum 
seemed  less  imperative.  The  Re- 
view became  a  quarterly  and  became 
more  factual  in  content  though  it 
has  aimed  to  be  diversified,  to  present 
fresh  viewpoints  in  fresh  terms,  to 
be  a  step  ahead  of  events,  and  to  look 
always  toward  the  future.  It  has 
greatly  appreciated  its  support  among 
its  readers,  and  it  is  confident  of  their 
continued  interest  in  the  themes  to 
which  it  has  been  devoted. 

V.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE:  1947 


Observe  always  that  everything  is  the  result  of  a  change,  and  get 
used  to  thinking  that  there  is  nothing  Nature  loves  so  well  as  to 
change  existing  forms  and  to  ma\e  new  ones  li\e  them. 

— Marcus  Aurelius 
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Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter 
1946 

Spring,  Summer-Fall 
1947 


AGRICULTURE 

Maddox,  James  G.  ,  Book  Review:  Agriculture  in  an  Unstable 
Economy.  A  Research  Study  for  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  by  Theodore  W.  Schultz,  Summer  1946. 

AGR ICULTURE ,  1860-1897 

Olson,  Lois,  Book  Review:  The  Farmer's  Last  Frontier ^  Ag- 
riculture, 1860-1897.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States.     Vol.  V,  by  Fred  A.  Shannon,  Summer  1946. 

AGR ICULTURE ,   BRITISH  AFRICA 

King,  Herbert,  African  Agriculture:  Organized  for  Progress, 
Spring  1946. 

AGRICULTURE,   OLD  BOOKS  ON 

Stefferud,  Alfred,  Hunting  Old  Books  on Agricul ture ,  Summer 
1946  . 

AGRICULTURE,  ORGANIC 

Beeson,  Kenneth  C.  ,  Book  Review:  The  Soil  and  Health:  A 
Study  of  Organic  Agricul  ture  by  Sir  Albert  Howard,  Summer- 
Fall  1947  . 

AGRICULTURE,   WORLD  WAR  II 

Peterson,  Weber  H. ,  Book  Review:  The  Farmer  in  the  Second 
World  War,  by  Walter  W.  Wilcox,  Summer-Fall  1947 . 


AGRICULTURE  AND  LABOR  * 

I 

Ezekiel,    Mordecai,    Book  Review:      Soil   and  Steel,  ^3 
P.  Alston  Waring  and  Clinton  Golden,  Summer -Fall  1947 . 

ASIATIC  TROPICS  J 
Harris,  Marshall,  Book  Review:     Pioneer  Settlement  in  th# 
Asiatic  Tropics   -  Studies  in  Land  Utilization  and  Agri~A 
cultural  Colonization  in  Southeastern  Asia,  by  Karl  ^ 
Pelzer,  Summer  1946. 

BRITISH  AFRICA 

f  ■ 

King,  Herbert,  African  Agriculture:  Organized  for  Progress,  6 
Spring  1946.  j 

BUEL,  JESSE 

Edwards,  Everett  E. ,  Book  Review:  Jesse  Buel,  Agricultural^ 
Reformer.     Selections  from  his  writings  edited,  with  in- 
troduction by  Harry  J.  Carman,  Summer  -Fall  1947 . 

BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 

Hosking,  Floyd  J. ,  Book  Review:  Selecting  and  Operating  a 
Business  of  Your  Own,  by  Gus  Larson,  Robert  H.  Johnson, 
and  Walter  M.  Teller,  Fall  1946. 
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CANADA 

Olson,   Lois,   Book  Review:  Economic  Geography  of  Canada 
A.  W.  Currie,  Winter  1946. 

CARIBBEAN  AREA 

Motheral,  Joe  R. ,  Book  Review:  The  Caribbean  Land  Tenure  * 
Symposium,  by  Caribbean  Commission  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  Fisheries,  and  Forestry  of  the  Carrib- 
bean  Research  Council,  Summer -Fall  1947  .  » 

CENTRAL  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Montgomery,  Mary,  Central  Valley  Project  -  Highlights  of 
its  History,  Spring  1946.  *H 

CHEMURGY,   SOUTHERN  STATES  S 
Aull,   G.  H. ,   Book  Review:  Southern  Horizons,   by  William 
Haynes,  Fall  1946 .  ^ 

CITRUS  FRUIT 

Cook,  Hugh  L.  ,  Citrus  Groves  Bring  Future  Problems,  Spring 
1947. 
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COMMUNITIES,  SMALL 

Hamilton,  C.  Horace,  Book  Review:  Small  Town,  by  Granville 
Hicks;  The  Small  Community  Looks  Ahead,  by  Way land  J. 
Hayes;  Small  Communities  in  Action,  by  Jean  and  Jess 
Ogden,  Summer  -Fa  11  1947. 

COMPOSTS 

Rule,  Glenn,  Book  Review:  Pay  Dirt:  Farming  and  Gardening 
with  Composts,  by  J.  I.  Rodale,  Spring  1946. 

CONSERVATION 

Pendleton,  Robert  L. ,  Book  Review:  Living  by  the  Land: 
Conservation  with  Special  Reference  to  Proper  Use  of  the 
Land,  by  John  C.  Gifford,  Fall  1946. 

CONSUMPTION,  HIGH-LEVEL 

Cochrane,  Wi  Hard  W.  ,  Ki  gh-Level  Product  ion  and  Consumption, 
Spring  1946. 

COOPERATION,  ECONOMIC 

Zaglits,  Oscar,  Book  Review:  International  Economic  Co- 
operation, by  J.  Tinbergen,   Winter  1946. 

ECONOMIC  INSTABILITY 

Heisig,  Carl  P.,  Book  Review:  Uneasy  Money,  by  Edward  H. 
Faulkner,  Summer  1946. 
ECOxVOMIC  OPINION 

Cochrane,  Willard  W. ,  Book  Review:  The  Economic  Mind  in 
American  Civilization,  1606-1865,  by  Joseph  Dorfman, 
Summer  1946  . 

ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION,  YUGOSLAVIA 

Whipple,  Clay  ton  E.  ,  Economic  Reconstruction  in  Yugoslavia. 
A  Practical  Plan  for  the  Balkans,  by  George  Radin,  Fall 
1946. 
EDUCATION,  RURAL 

Williams,  Charl  Ormond,  Book  Review:  Education  for  Rural 
1       America.     Edited  by  Floyd  W.  Reeves.     Spring  1946. 

EXTENSION  WORK 

Baker,  Gladys,  Book  Review:  Farmers  of  the  World;  Hie  De- 
velopment of  Agricultural  Extension,  edited  by  Edmund 
deS  Brunner,  Irwin  T.  Sanders,  and  Douglas  Ensminger, 
Spring  1946. 


FARM  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Johnson,  Neil  W. ,  Book  Review:  Farm  Organization  and  Man- 
agement,  by  G.  W.  Forster,   Spring  1947. 

FARM  TRANSFERS 

Timmons,  John  F.  ,  Transferring  Farms  Within  Families,  Win- 
ter 1946. 

FARMS  AND  FARMING 

Vogel,  Harold  A.,  Book  Review:  What  is  Farming?,  by  Gust  av 
E.  Larson  and  Walter  Magnes  Teller,   Spring  1946. 

FARMS  AND  FARMING,  FAMILY 

Liss,   Samuel,    Family  Farm  Perspectives,    Spring  1947. 

FARMS  AND  FARMING,  MANAGING 

Black,  John  D.,  Book  Review:  Managing  a  Fa rm,  by  Sheman  E. 
Johnson  and  Associates,  Starvner  1946. 

FARMS  AND  FARMING,  PART-TIME 

Genung,  A.  B.  ,  Book  Review:   'Successful  Part-Time  Farming, 
by  Haydn  S.  Pearson,  Summer-Fall  1947. 

FARMS  AND  FARMING,  RIBBON 

Harrison,  Robert  W. ,  Ribbon  Farms  in  America,  Spring. 1947 

FARMS  AND  FARMING,  SMALL 

Genung,  A.  B.  ,  Book  Review:  Success  on  the  Small  Farm,  by 
Haydn  S.  Pearson,  Fall  1946. 

FARMS  AND  FARMING,   SMALL,   GREAT  BRITAIN 

Harris,  Marshall,  Book  Review:  Land  for  the  Small  Man: 
English  and  Welsh  Experience  with  Publicly  Supplied  Small 
Holdings,  1860-1937,  by  Newlin  R.  Smith;  Colonial  Agri- 
cultural Production:  The  contribution  Made  by  Native 
Peasants  and  by  Foreign  Enterprise,  by  Sir  Alan  Pirn, 
Summer-Fall  1947 . 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

Wall,  Norman  J.  ,  Financial  Planning  for  Farm  and  Family, 
Summer  1946  . 

FOOD 

Jarrett,  Henry,  Toward  a  World  Food  Program,  Winter  1946. 
FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION 

Hambidge,   Gove,   FAO  -  An  Interpretation,   Spring  1946. 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  TRANSPORTATION 

Breakiron,  Philip  L.  ,  Protecting  Our  Perishables  on  Their 
^        Way,  Spring  1947. 

'}  FULL -EMPLOYMENT  ECONOMY 

Allin,  Bushrod  W.  ,  Book  Review*  Tomorrow  without  Fear,  by 
„  Chester  Bowles,  Fall  1946. 

GEOGRAPHY ,   ECONOMIC ,  CANADA 
^    Olson,  Lois,  Economic  Geography  of  Canada,  by  A.  W.  Currie 
Winter  1946. 

GERMANY 

A       Rasmussen,   Wayne  D. ,   Land  Reform  in  American-Occupied 
Germany ,  Summer  1 946 . 

*  ■- GREAT  BRITAIN 

Harris,  Marshall,  Book  Review:  Land  for  the  Small  Man: 
English  and  Welsh  Experience  with  Publicly  Supplied  Small 
Holdings,  1860-1937,  by Newl in  R.  Smi th;  Colonial  Agricul- 
tural Production:  The  Contribution  Made  by  Native  Peasants 
and  by  Foreign  Enterprise,  by  Sir  Alan  Pirn,  Summer  -Fall 
1947. 

HANDICRAFTS,  RURAL 

Wilson,  M.  L. ,  Rural  Handicrafts  -  Postwar  Possibilities, 
Fall  1946. 

' HUMAN  RESOURCES,   SOUTHERN  STATES 

Taylor,  Carl  C.  ,  Book  Review:  All  These  People :  The  Nation* s 
Human  Resources  in  the  South,  by  Rupert  B.  Vance,  Spring 
1947 . 

*  HUNTERDON  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY 

,  Edwards,  Everett  E.  ,  Book  Review:  Rural  Hunterdon:  An  Agri- 
\       cultural  History,  by  Hubert  G.  Schmidt,  Spring  1946. 

INDIANS 


Woehlke,  Walter  V.,  Give  It  Back  to  the  Indians?,  Summer 
1946. 


IN- HOLDINGS,   NATIONAL  PARKS 
V.    Drury,  Newton  B. ,   Private  In-holdings  in  National  Park 
System,  Fall  1946. 
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KNAPP,   SEAMAN  A. 

McKinrmon,   Jane  S.  ,   Book  Review:  Seaman  A.  Knapp:  School- 
master of  American  Agriculture,  by  Joseph  Cannon  Bailey,  t 
Spring  1946.  * 

'4 

LABOR  AND  AGRICULTURE 

Ezekiel,  Mordecai,  Book  Review:  Soil  and  Steel ,  by  P.  Alston 
Waring,  and  Clinton  Golden,  Summer-Fall  1947 . 

LABORATORIES,   REGIONAL  RESEARCH 

Howard,  Louis  B.  ,   The  Four  Regional  Research  Laboratories,  ^ 
Winter  1946.  d 

LAND,  FEDERAL 

Reuss,  Lawrence  A.,  Our  Federal  Lands,  Summer-Fa  11  1947. 

LAND,    INDIAN  ^ 
Woehlke,  Walter  V.,  Give  It  Back  to  the  Indians?,  Summer  * 
1946. 

LAND  REFORM,  GERMANY 

Rasmussen,  Wayne  D. ,  Land  Reform  in  American-Occupied 
Germany,  Summer  1946. 

LAND  SETTLEMENT,   ASIATIC  TROPICS 

Harris,  Marshall,  Book  Review:  Pioneer  Settlement  in  the  4 
Asiatic  Tropics  -  Studies  in  Land  Utilization  and  Agri- 
cultural  Colonization  in  Southeastern  Asia,  by  Karl  J. 
Pelzer,  Summer  1946.  + 

LAND  TENURE,   CARIBBEAN  AREA 

Motheral,  Joe  R. ,  Book  Review:  The  Caribbean  Land  Tenure 
Symposium,  by  Caribbean  Commission  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  Fisheries,  and  Forest ry  of  the  Caribbean  « 
Research  Council,  Summer -Fa  11  1947 . 

c 

LAND  TENURE,  COLONIES 
Harris,  Marshall,  Book  Review:  Land  Tenure  in  the  Colonies, 

by  V.  Liversage,  Spring  1947 . 
Harris,   Marshall,   Book  Review:   Looking  Abroad,   Looking  ^ 
Around,  Looking  Ahead,  by  Colin  Maher,  Spring  1947  • 
LAND  TENURE,   PUERTO  RICO 

Harris,  Marshall,  Tenure  Reform  in  I\jerto Rico,  Spring  1946.  ' 
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Land  Titles 

Timmons,  JohnF.,  Book  Review:  Land  Ti tie  Origins ,  by  Alfred 

N.  Chandler,  Fall  1946. 
MARKETING,  FARM 

Working,  E.  J. ,  Book  Review:  Marketing  Farm  Products,  by 

Geoffrey  S.  Shepherd,  Winter  1946. 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

Drury,  Newton  B. ,  Private  In-holdings  in  National  Parks 

System,  Fall  1946. 
Story,   Isabelle  F. ,  Our  National  Parks  Shift  to  Peacetime 

Operation,  Summer  1946. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Genung,  A.  B.  ,  Book  Review:   'A  Brook  of  Our  Own4    -  A  Few 
Notes  from  the  Files  of  a  Mountain  Real  Estate  Office,  by 
Marjory  Gane  Harkness,  Fall  1946. 
NUTRITION 

Shields,  Robert  H. ,  Action  Programs  to  Improve  Nutrition, 

Winter  1946. 
NUTRITION,  EDUCATION  IN 

Carpenter,  Rowena  S. ,  Vitalizing  Nutrition  Education, 

Spring  1947 . 

OATS 

Stanton,  T.  R.  ,  O^t  Crops  in  Demand:     Improved  Varieties, 
Spring  1947. 
PER I QUE  (tobacco) 

Harrison,  Robert  W. ,  Perique:  Fact  and  Legend,  Summer-Fall 
1947. 

PRODUCTION,  HIGH-LEVEL 

Cochrane,  Willard  W.  ,  High-level  Production  and  Consumption, 
Spring  1946. 

PROSPERITY,  WORLD 

Chew,  Arthur  P.  ,  Book  Review:     Towards  World  Prosperity, 
A  Symposium,  edited  by  Mordecai  Ezekiel ,  Summer  -Fall  1947. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Harris,   Marshall,   Book  Review:     The  Stricken  Land:  The 
Story  of  Puerto  Rico,  byRexford  Guy  Tugwell,  Spring  1947. 
Harris,  Marshall,  Tenure  Reforn  inFYierto  Rico,  Spring  1946 . 


RAILROADS,  SHORT-LINE 

Riddle,  J.  G.  ,  Book  Review:  Slow  Train  to  Yesterday,  by 
Archie  Robertson,  Spring  1946. 

READABILITY,   FOR  FARM  FAMILIES 

Cowing,  Amy  G.  ,  Readability  for  Farm  Families,  Spring  1947. 

REHABILITATION,  RURAL 

Larson,  Olaf  F. ,  Lessons  from  Rural  Rehabilitation  Exper- 
ience, Fall  1946. 

RICE 

Jones,  Jenkin  W.  ,   Ingenuity  in  the  Rice  Fields,  Fall  1946. 

ROADSIDES,  RURAL 

James,  Harlean,  Rural  Roadsides,  Summer-Fall  1947. 
ROTI  A MS TED  EXPERIMENTS,   GREAT  BRITAIN 

Russell,  Sir  E.  John,  Solving  Secrets  of  the  Soil,  Fall 
1946. 

^URAL  INDUSTRIES 

Larson,  Gus ,  If  We  Want  Rural  Industries,  Let's  Get  a 
Sparkplug,  Spring  1946.  v 

RURAL  LIFE,   LITERATURE  OF 

Edwards,  Everett  E.  ,  Book  Review:  God  Made  the  Country, 
by  Edwin  Townsend  Booth,  Fall  1946. 

RURAL  SOCIETY 

Ensminger,  Douglas,  Book  Review:  A  Study  of  Rural  Society, 
by  J.  H.  Kolb  and  Edmund  deS  Brunner,  Spring  1947. 

RUSSIA 

Kellogg,  Charles  E. ,  Russian  Contributions  to  Soil  Science, 
Summer  1 946 . 

SIGHTSEEING,   RURAL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Genung,  A.  B.  ,  Book  Review:  'A  Brook  of  Our  Own  -  A  Few 
Notes  from  the  Files  of  a  Mountain  Real  Estate  Office, 
by  Marjory  Gane  Harkness,  Fall  1946. 

SOIL  SCIENCE,   GREAT  BRITAIN 

Russell,  Sir  E.  John,  Solving  Secrets  of  the  Soil,  Fall 
1946. 
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SOIL  SCIENCE,  RUSSIA 

'S   Kellogg,  Charles  E.  ,  Russian  Contributions  to  Soil  Science, 

*  Summer  1946. 
-  ±  t 

SOUTHERN  STATES 

\.   Aull,  G.  H.  ,  Book  Review:     Southern  Horizons ,  by  William 
1    Haynes,  Fall  1946. 

As   

^STATISTICIANS,  AGRICULTURAL 
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